- tional missionaries, with their wives and a female 
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From the Missionary Herald. 
NOTICES FROM THE MISSIONS. 


Sourn Arrica.—Messrs. Grout, Champion, and 
Adams were about leaving Cape Town, on the 15th 
of July, on their way by land towards the country 
of Dingaan. Doctor Adams had previously visited 
Graham’s Town, about 500 miles east of Cape 
Town, and collected facts which authorised their 

rosecuting their original plans substantially. It 
is not improbable that these brethren may leave 
their wives at Bethelsdorp, while they visit the 
chieftain of the maritime Zoolahs, and make ar- 
rangements for the establishment of the mission. 

An account has been received of the journey 
of the other mission from Cape ‘l'own to Griqua- 
town, 635 miles in a northeasterly direction. They 
were two months in performing this journey. 
The first hundred miles, for the most part, was 

‘through deep sand, in which their cattle suffered 
much for want of grass and water. ‘Then they 
travelled about thirty miles through the steep 
rough gorge of a mountain range. It required 
fourteen oxen to draw one wagon through this 
formidable mountain pass. After this they crossed 
that great barren upland, called the Korroo desert. 
It maygive an idea of the nature of the route to say, 
that to perform this journey with three wagons, re- 

uired the use of not less than one hundred oxen. 

he members of the mission all enjoyed excellent 
health, and were as pleased as ever with their 


rospects. 

Grerece.—The Synod of Greece has ordered, 
that the translation of the Pentateuch recently 
made from, Hebrew in modern Greek, shall not be 
used by the clergy in the churches, nor by the 
youth in the schools. ‘The ground of this opposi- 
tion is, that it does not in all respects agree with 
the Septuagint, which is the canonical book of the 
Greek church. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE.—Mrs. Shauffler was danger- 
ously sick about the middle of June, but on the 
20th strong hope began to be entertained of her 
restoration to health. 

Tresizonp.—Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have com- 
menced a station at this place. An associate for 
Mr. Johnson is expected to embark from Boston in 
the course of the present month. 

Syria.—The committee have authorized the 
mission in Syria to establish a seminary for prepa- 
ring native helpers for the missionary work. A 
printer is needed for that mission, to be sent forth 
as soon as possible. Miss Williams, destined to 
this mission, arrived at Smyrna, in the Angola, 
June 29th. Itis expected that two or three addi- 


present month. 
Nesrorran Missron.—Doct. and Mrs. Grant, of 
the» Nestorian mission, arrived at Smyrna, in the 
on the 29th of June, and after three days 
proceeded to Constantinople in a steamboat which 
now regularly 
Smyrna. They doubtless reached Constantinople 


Persia. 


MAHRATTA AND Muissions.—The ship | Cient motivesand inducements.” p. 127. 


issionaries residing there to make | it stands, italics, capitals, dashes, and all. set “their children’s teeth on edge.” To reprove 
to instruct the missiona g Mitts web the product of mind. Sin is not | them for this irrational conduct, and to fix a sense 


more than could be accommodated in the meeting- 
house. Three were admitted to the church; tw 
of them full Cherokees from Cabin Town, and the 
third the daughter of one of the elders of -the 
Church; and a nnmber of children were baptized. 
Mr. Butrick also states that at the meeting of 
the Union Presbytery, in East Tennessee, held on 
the 23d of Septemb:r, Mr. Stephen Foreman and 
Mr. William E. Holley, were ordained to the work 
of the ministry. Mr. Foreman is a well educated 
Cherokee, of mixed descent, and has laboured for a 
year or two as a licensed preacher under the di- 
rection of the Board, and has been an acceptable 
and useful preacher to his countrymen in their 
own language.—-Mr. Holley has recently left the 
theological seminary at Maryville, where he has 
gone through with the studies preparatory to the 
ministry, and has lately been appointed by the 
Prudential Committee as missionary to the Choc- 
taws; among whom he formerly labored as a 
hoolmaster. 
The political affairs of the Cherokee continue in 
as unhappy 2 state as heretofore. There seems to 
be but little prospect that any treaty will be con- 
cluded with them at present. | 
ror apprrionaL the 
number for September, it will be remembered, 
that a call was made for sixteen missionaries, two 
physicians, and twenty-one schoolmasters for the 
Sandwich Islands. In the letter of Mr. Thomson 
and in the preceding notices, it will be seen that 
three missionaries are urgently demanded, with 
the least possible delay, for the island of Cyprus: 
others are needed for the Mahrattas, two of the 
brethren connected with that mission having been 
ycompelled by impaired health to leave their work, 
for some years at least; others are needed at 
Singapore, and among them two or three to engage 
in the work of printing and binding books: two or 


_ three missionaries are demanded for the Bugis, oc- 


cupying the island of Celebes: others are demand- 
ed immediately for the Malays, and some of the 
many tribes and nations speaking the Chinese lan- 
guage; missionaries and schoolmasters are needed 


amiss. In connexion with his misrepresentations, 
teacher, will embark for this mission during the | Should be mentioned, his perpetual cant of a “ com- 


these terms, till the reader sickens with the point- 
less repetition. 


be estimated from his o 
lies between that place and | of 


for the western and northwestern tribes of Ameri- 
can Indians.—Al]l these are to supply openings 
which cannot be supplied by the eighteen or twen- 
ty missionaries now under appointment, and who 
are destined to strengthen other missions, or, in 
answer to other not less urgent calls, are to enter 
into other new opening fields. Do not these nu- 
merous and effecting calls which the providence 
of God is bringing to us from the unevangelized 
portions of the world, urge candidates for the 
ministry, young ministers, and others to examine 
anew the question whether the Lord Jesus does 
not require their services among the heathen? 

It should be anxiously asked, also, whether the 


up that greatly increased number of missionaries 
which we may calculate with much certainty, from 
the openings which the providence of God is now 
making and is about to make among the unevan- 
gelized nations, will be demanded before young 
men can be selected, and the ordinary preparation 
for the ministry can be gone through? The friends 
of Christ need more forecast, to look forward and 
form correct estimates of what the Lord will de- 
mand of them ten years hence, so that they may 
provide for the emergency, and be prepared to do 
all which their Master will then require. If they 
fail to do this, they may hereafter find that the 
work actually pressing upon them must be delayed 
ten years, while they prepare the instruments 
which they ought, at that very hour, to be using. 


F’rom the Biblical Repertory for October, 1835, 
JENKYN ON THE ATONEMENT. 


On the extent of the Atonement, in its relation to 
God and the Universe. By Tuomas W. JEn- 
KYN. With an introduction, by the Rev. Dan- 
TEL L. Carrow, Pastor of the First Presbytéri- 
Oca Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston, pp. 334. 


This book is, in itself, a very trifling affair, and 
would not have been noticed at all, but for its “ In- 
troduction by the Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Rebhiyn ;’ and, what has pained us 
still more, the publication of some of his most ex- 
travagant terms of praise, on the cover of the Mis- 
sionary ld. The most striking peculiarity of- 
the book is its almost total disregard to Scriptural 
authority. Scriptural language is sometimes in- 
troduced, but it is only to improve the sound, or 
turn a period. Strange as it may seem, here isa 
professed and extended treatise on the Atonement, 
in which there is not the slightest allusion to any 
of those words by which the sacred writers have 
described it, nor even an attempt at acritical exe- 
gesis of any term or phrase whatever, in the Bible. 
Without any embarrassing diffidence or hesitation, 
the author launches out into the subject, as if gifted 
with a plenary inspiration to inform the church 
what is and what is not the atonement, untram- 
meled by the authority of Scripture, or the formali- 
ties of logic. And yet, like all writers of his 
class, he is forever harping upon “human sys- 
tems,” “departure from apostolical simplicity,” 
nd « the progress uf the new Scriptural theolo- 


Another feature of the book is, its constant and 
wanton misrepresentations of the opinions of others. 


for want ofruom. ‘To quote every instance would 


be to republish a large part of the volume; and as 


to reference, we need only say, one cannot look 
mercial atonement.” He rings his changes upon 


The definiteness and precision of his ideas may 
rvations on the nature 


moral government. 


there must be a valley between them. 
can make these things otherwise.” p. 98. 
Asaspecimen ofthe Calvinism recommended by 
a Presbyterian minister to the Presbyterian church, 
we subjoin the following extracts. | 
“Tt should not be evaded nor blinked, that the 
divine plans are susceptible of failures........ It 
isa morbid squeamishness that makes us afraid to 
avow what are daily matters of fact. This failure 
has taken place in creation........ It takes place 
in Providence. It takes place in the atone- 
ment, &c. p. 105. Thisassertion may sound start- 
ling, but try to evade it as you may, you cannot 
avoid the conclusion, that the moral government 
of free agents, in a state of trial, must be suscepti- 
ble of failures. It isa ract that such failures have 
taken place; and to attempt to wrest or alter this 
fact, is to try to change the universe.” p. 92. 
‘‘ The various dispensations of probation are vari- 
ous experiments in moral government, in which 
God submits his own plansand ways to the accept- 


_|ance, and for the use of free agents...... ee 


These dispensations, or experiments, are capable 
of failure. The Eden experiment failed—and the 
Sinai experiment failed. Such susceptibility of 
failure has been shown to be incidental to a moral 
government and a state of trial.” p.97. 

The author’s style is worthy of his logic and 
theology. 

“ Sin would have become the pilot of wrecks, 
without a shore to stand on—-the Polyphemus of a 
valley of dry bones; the real Upas of the uni- 
verse.” p. 27. 3 

« Nature, Providence, and Grace, are three im- 
mense wheels in our machinery, the cogs and revo- 
lutions of each catching and influencing those of 
the others, and all put in motion by the blood of the 
great atonement.” p. 130. 

he blood of Christ has been often trampled on 
by reckless rhetoricians, but never more grossly 
than in this revolting metaphor. That Dr. Carroll 
should admire and imitate the style of such a wri. 
ter, is not at all surprising ; but it is surprising that 


ignorance, by bringiyg such exploded errors for- 


churches are making any adequate effort to raise |: 


We had intended to give specimens, but cannot, | , 


derful performance, containing what Lord Bacon 
calls the “seeds of things.” 
say so ; for they contain tne “ seeds” ofevery thing 
in his own treatise. 
four. ordinary sermons, and Dr. Murdock into one, | Sabbath School. 
Mr. Jenkyn has contrived to dilute with words, till 
it has swelled to a volume of three hundred and 
thirty-four pages. 
“ We keep our oxen to the plough by physical a Le ahd admirer means by “highly 
in time to accompany Mr. Merrick to Tabriz in | force, but we keep the ploughman at his work by | original and dense trains of thought, which make 
moral government ; that is, by giving him suffi-| the reader feel he is holding communion with a 


mind that can mingle withthe universe.” 


he should have exposed himself to the charge of | to be the willing “instrument of unrighteousness” 


ward as original, and extravagantly lauding, as 
unheard of and unanswerable, what has been re- 
peatedly advanced and answered within fifteen 
years. One might suppose, from the Doctor's lan- 
guage, that the church had but just discovered that 
the atoning death of Christ was an important doc- 
trine, and that, for this discovery, we are indebted 
to the author of the present treatise. We have no 
right to prescribe what Dr. Carroll shall be startled 
and surprised at; omne ignolum pro mag nifico— 
but we cannot sympathize with him, either in his 
lamentations over the ignorance of past ages, or 
his exultation at the discoveries of the present, res- 
pecting “ the great wonders of the crucifixion.” 

“Tt is matter of deep regret, that the time and 
thought, the patience and labour, the intellectual 
acumen and strength, which, in ages past, have 
been employed on trifles, or worse than wasted, 
had not been concentrated on those wonders of the 
crucifixion which ‘ angels desire to look into.’ ” p. 9. 

* But this illusion will not continue long.” God 
is * training his church to those views of truth be- 
fitting her era of coming glory.” p. 10. 

“The whole intellect of the church must gather 
round Calvary and tax its gigantic energies in 
grasping the magnitude, and tracing the relations 
of that one offering for sin which the Son of God 
made of himself there.” p. 11. 

“ The intellect of the church shall be yet train- 
ed tosee the atonement in a newand celestial 
light, and in new and mighticr relations to earth 
and to the universe.” p. 11. ' 

“ There are yet reserved, glories of infinite mer- 
cy, which some mind, favoured of God, shall dis- 
cover and disclose to the world.”’ p. 11. 

The “ gigantic intellect’”’. which has opened the 
way to these brilliant discoveries, is that of 'T. W. 
Jenkyn, whose book is thus described. 

“It is a book which may emphatically be said to 
contain the ‘seeds of things’; the elements of 
mightier and nobler combinations of thought, res- 
pecting the sacrifice of Christ, than any modern 
production.” p. 13. 

“Characterized by highly original and dense 
trains of thought, which make the reader feel he is 
holding communion with a mind that can ‘ mingle 
with the universe.’” p. 13. 

“This volume will prove a star in the east to 
guide the ‘ wise men’ again to the incarnate suffer- 
ing Redeemer.” p. 15. 

‘*The author has opened a vast and rich mine 
of thought connected with the atonement, where 
the improved mental machinery of the age may 
ply its powers with prodigious effect.” p. 15. 


body ‘ to show the fallacy of the author’s reason- 


ment, completely at rest”; a book, in short, ‘ for 
which posterity will thank the author to the latest 
ages,” 

These extracts need no comment. The sam- 
ples which we have given, both of the book and 
Introduction, will illustrate one another. Nor do 


mention the discordance of the sentiments advan- 
ced in the one, and recommended in the other, with 


the standards of our church. Even he that runs 
We shall conclude by stating, that 


may read it. 
mons of Dr. Beman on the Atonement,” as a won- 
And well might he 


What Dr. Beman put into 


This may explain what his 


SINNING BY PROXY. 


of unrighteousness, 
sinking character! 
this we cannot well conceive of. ; 
But a still more reprehensible practice than 
either of these we believe prevails to some extent. 
The husband suffers his wife to hang out a sign 
in her own name for the sale of cake, beer, wine, 
and brandy; and when questioned as to this act, 
he very deliberately replies, that his wife will 
have her own way in doing things; and as she is} 
not a member of the church he cannot control her, 
nor call her to an account: he is not therefore re- 
sponsible for her conduct. In all these ways—and 
how many more we cannot tell—do men sin by 
proxy. | 
Now the worst feature in this picture is, that all 
these nefarious acts are veiled under the covering 
of hypocrisy. ‘Their consciences tel] them that It 
is morally wrong to engage in these sorts of traffic 
and speculations ; but that love of money, which is 
the root of all evil, so stifles the voice of conscience 
and smothers the dying embers of moral sensibility, 
that they think to bribe the rebukes of the one, and 
extinguish the light of the other, by thus trans- 
ferring their individual responsibility to others. 
How excessively blind must be that judgment 
which can thus consent to those essential false- 
hoods, for the purpose of gratifying an avaricious 
disposition ! 
There is yet another method of this sinning by 
proxy, which just now presents itself. A man 1s 
employed as an agent for others. He receives his 
instructions from his employers how to act; and 
although they contain stipulations which manifestly 
infract upon moral principle, he endeavours to 
satisfy his conscience by saying the responsibility 
rests upon those in whose name and by whose au- 
‘thority he acts as their agent. He thus consents 


ready seen it. 
grave, I went up tothe sailor and taking him by 
the arm, said, Friend excuse my freedom, I hope 
I too love Jesus Christ, and should be much 
pleased to hear a little of your history, before, and 
since you experienced the change of which you 
have spoken to me. 
Mr. James M——e, brother of the departed saint 


as surely laid it down again in some new 


though his instructions do not actually oblige him, 
yet because he is an agent, and therefore not act- 
ing on his own responsibility, he is at liberty to 
oppress the poor man in his wages, to take advan- 
tage of another’s necessity, in buying and selling, 
for the sake of procuring pecuniary profit to his 
employers. Indeed, it has been insinuated that 
agents of public charities have plead their praise- 
worthy objects as a reason for abridging “ the hire- 
ling in his wages,” in order to accumulate the 
funds of their respective charities—as though 
God could be pleased in robbing one poor man in 
order to benefit another, and that one orphan 
labourer might be .lawfully oppressed to save 
money for the support of another only equally 
dependent. 

These several methods of sinning by proxy, and 
thus endeavouring to effect a transfer of respon- 
sibility, are vain and futile, and must be all odious 
in the sight of Him who has said, that “ every 
man must give an account of himself to God.” 
While this love of money extinguishes the light 
of moral truth, it as effectually corrupts the prin- 
ciples of social life, perverts judgment, and loosens 
the bonds of moral obligation, as if the principals 
themselves were the ostensible as well as the real 
heads of these establishments. If we pay for the 
sword and put it into the hand of the murderer, 
knowing at the same time that he intends to stab 
his neighbour at the first: opportunity, we are no 
les3 guilty of homicide than if we had ourselves 
committed the murderous act. And is not he that 
lends his money to the man who intends to pur- 
chase and sell intoxicating liquor to make his 
neighbour drunk, knowing at the same time that 
this is the use to which it is intended to be put, 
equally guilty with him who makes and vends the 
liquor for the same purpose? If he who receives 
the stolen goods, knowing them to be such, is as 
guilty as the thief who stole them, is not the man 
who furnishes the means of injuring others, or acts 
as an agent on behalf of others, equally respon- 
sible with those who are either more immediately 
or more remotely connected with this iniquitous 
affair? Are they not, in fact, all accomplices 
together ?!—Chr. Adv. and Jour. 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 

THE SAILOR AND HIS LITTLE BOOK. 
While I wasa missionary in Asia, I wrote a 
number of Advices to the children of the Sabbath 
School, Old Aberdeen, Scotland, of which I bad 
been ateacher, befure I went as Missionary.. The 


“ The propositions of the author,” he says, “are | Sabbath School Union thought it their duty to 
confirmed by atrain of clear, cogent argument, ab- print these advices in the form of a reward book, 
solutely irrefutable.” He boldly challenges any | tor the benefit of the youth of the schoolsat large. 
|The day after 1 returned from Asia, and had 
ing.” “ After a careful perusal, let any gainsay it | reached again the parental dwelling, I was invited 
who can.” “It will set the long and fiercely agi- | to attend the funeral of a pious old lady with whom 
tated question respecting the extent of the atone-|] was well acquainted before I went abroad. 


While the company was assembling in the house 


of the dead, a young and ruddy sailor came in and 
sat down by my side. 
thought, and altogether different from most sailors 
I had seen.—From his jacket pocket I observed a 
UCT t ee small book ready to drop out. 
we think it necessary, in a case so plain, even to! thanked me—took it out and said, “Sir, that book 
has been the means of saving my precious soul; 
and that sainted Aunt (pointing to the corpse) was 
she that gave it me.” 
1 his face.) 
Mr. T. W. Jenkyn, ina note, refers to “four Ser- | Jesus Christ, dq let me lend it to you. 


He appeared absorbed in 


I tuld him of it. He 


(The tear trickled down 
“QO sir, if you do not know nor love 
It has been 


a blessing to my soul, and I hope to many others 
to whom I have read °* and lent it, do sir, accept 
of 4 reading of it, it may do you good forever.” I 
took the,book into my hands, and found it was my 
ownadvsces.to the childrep.of the Old Aberdeen 


1 returned it, saying I had al- 
As soon as we had moved off to the 


‘Sir, said he, I am a son of 


1 had a mest 


home, knew where 1 was, or whether I[ was dead 
or alive. On the ship’s return, I was entreated 
by all to abandon the sea and remain at home— 


She was 


kind, yea fond, and said a thousand pretty things 
of me for coming to see her--but she was serious, 
and solemn, and earnest in her addresses to me,’ 


father transfers his right i hop to his son,| and which were many and pointed. 
and folie the hours to flee away. This little bookghe urged 


to exempt himself from responsibility, by charging | upon my attention, often (in the course of the 


I longed for 


but 

ace 

where | thought she would not see it, hoping by 

this to get away without it. Butshe had kepta 

sharp look out, and just as I was stepping out of 
the door she again put it into my hand, charging 

me most solemnly to take it tosea and read it. I 

felt angry at her, but had no help but to take it. 

Accordingly I pocketed it, and as soon as J reached 

the ship threw it into my chest, and thought no 
more neither of it nor of her. I was bound for 
India, and after being long at sea, it being Sabbath, 

the weather fine, and nothing to do, time appeared 

tedious, and with a view to find something to di- 
vert my mind, 1 went below and began to Search 
my chest in hopes to find something that would do 
it. This little book, sir, came into my hands, and 
as I had not read it, and knew nothing it contained, 
and remembering all that Aunt said about the 
writer, my curiosity felt excited, and I sat me 
down upon the lid of my chest to read it. But O! 
sir, | had not read long in it when it would be im- 
possible for me to describe what, and how I felt! 
It was advices to Sabbath School Children--I re- 
membered I too had been the privileged scholar of 
a Sabbath School, and it, and my former pious teach- 
ers, my pious parents, and my godly relations, all ap- 
peared to stand uparound me, and I felt asif I saw 
them and heard them, accusing nié, condemning,and 
weeping over me. Their many advices, admoni- 
tions, and prayers—all the pains that God and man 
had taken to make me good, and all my sinfulness 
and wickedness crowded upon my remembrance 
and conscience at once. I felt I was lost—-lost, I 
thought, beyond recovery, I had no hope—I wept 
—1 was afraid I would be heard, or I would have 
cried aloud. I thought my heart strings must 


for ‘filthy lucre’s sake.” Nay, it is possible that he 


break, by the inexpressible anguish I felt and dare 


may press this principle so far as to eay, that 


not give utterance unto. I tried to pray, yet feared 
todo it. Something told me it was toe late; God 
would not hear me now; I had sinned away the 
day of grace, and His mercy from my soul. OQ, 
sir, what an hour this was! The hand of a holy 
and sin avenging God I felt upon me, and his ter- 
rors affrighted me; ‘the wormwood and the gall’ 
(of that season) ‘my soul hath them still in re- 
membrance, and is troubled in me.’ I had none 
to help me; and I knew all on board would mock 
me. I feared them; 1 feared God most; but I 
expected pity and compassion from neither ; I knew 
not what todo. There I sat (the book by my 
side) wringing my hands and crying, in fear of my 
ship mates coming down and finding me thus, but 
most fearing the wrath of an offendedGod. After 
a while I took up the book again, and proceeded 
to read onward. A ray of hope crossed my mind, 
but so weak; yet I encouraged it, and it. gave me 
some hope to pray, after which I wiped my eyes 
as well as [ could, and went on deck; but I could 
not laugh; could not join in their profane song; 
could not swear, as when I went below. They 
observed some change, and they began their sinful 
taunts and reproaches of me. ‘ Jem sure has got 
among the breakers; “he finds himself cast 
away upon a desolate island ;” “he is wrecked on 
a leeshore and perishing.” ‘He has either been 
weeping for his lass, of praying for his soul, &c. 
c. &c.” I was as one dumb before them; attend- 
ed to my duty and made noreply atall. Every 
day when I could find an opportunity, did I read 
the little book, and weep, and pray, stowed away 
out of sight in my hammock, and it was not long 
before | was enabled (I hope) to b lieye in Jesus 
Christ to the saving of my soul. Sir, you know, 
but no words of mine can describe, the peace, the 
joy, the blessedness I then felt. Well does the 
Apostle say “it is a joy unspeakable, and a hope 
full of glory.”” I now had no more fear of man 
about me. Icared not what they called me, nor 
what they did tome. I could suffer any thing for 
my Saviour’s sake, and to save the precious souls 
of my fellow sinners, I now opened my mouth fur 
God, or rather, the Lord opened it for himself. 1 
no longer stowed away to read and pray in my 
hammock, but openly, and in their hearing, below 
deck, did I read and pray aloud, both for myself 
and all that sailed with me. Ovsir, had you but 
seen and listened to these scenes at the first, what 
would you have thought? Some laughed; some 
sung songs; some swore; but one and another 
drew near and heard with attention, and it was 
not long till they began to ask me to pray with 
them and for them, and I have reason to believe, 
sir, that, that little book was blessed. to their con- 
version. Wherever I have been in port, in the 
evenings I have gone from ship to ship and read 
it, where they would hear it. Thus many hun- 
dred sailors, in all the ports of the world [ have 
since been in, have heard it, and by God helping | 
me, many more shall. I believe it has awakened 
many to a sense of their sin and danger, and has 
brought others to a comfortable hope of their salva- 
tion, and sinful l among the rest. I owe all that 
I feel, and hope for to this little book, as the means 
in the hand of God’s Holy Spirit.” : 

We had by this titne got into the church yard, 
and he being a new relative of the dead, left me to 
perform the last duty of respect, by assisting to 
lower the corpse into the grave. I saw, as he 
bended over the grave, the big tears dropping from 
his eyes upon the lid of the descending coffin. I 
never saw him again; J told him not, thet I was 
the writer of his little book. 

Reflections. 

1. By endeavouring to do good to all, we are 
next to certain to do good toso'ne. 2. Much of the 
good we do, we shall die ignorant of as this ‘woman 
did. 3. We ought to improve every opportunity 
given us, to do good, as we know not ‘but it may 
be our dast. Had she omitted this one to him, it 
would not have been in her power again. 4. 
None are so hardened in sin, but God can soften to 
repentance. 5. We may, and we ought, both 
hope, pray, and labour for the conversion of the 
worst of characters. 6. How certain it is, that 
those who themselves are converted, will endea- 
vour to convert others. 

7. How encouraging this for tract distributors 
in general, and particularly for those engaged 
among satlors, and for all Christians to “go and 
do likewise.” 

8. How many may one converted in youth be the 
means of converting. ‘The good done to an old 
man dies (so to speak) with himself. 

Whereas the good done to the youth lives with 
him, grows with his growth, and strengthens with 
his strength. He carries his religion with him 
into all countries, into all societies, into all the 
conditions of life, and into all the relationships 
thereof, of husband, parent, master, neighbour, &c. 
His religion is diffused far and wide while he lives, 
and after he is dead, it descends into future genc- 
rations, multiplying as it advances, and advancing 
as it multiplies. And who can tell tie an:ount of 
good that may be done to the souls of men, in 
ALL generations, by the conversion of but ONE 
YOUNG SAILOR!!! What 


bath School teacher; and esp: cially the Tract dis- 
tributor among seamen, think of the sailor and his 
little book ; thank God, and take es 

RAY. 


CONGREGATIONALISM. 


We invite the particular attention of our read- 
ers to an article in our present number, on this 
subject, selected from the “Presbyterian.” It ap 
pears that the able and judicious remarks of the 
Editor of that paper, are awakening an interest on 
this subject, from which we expect the happiest re- 
sults. Weare glad to find that the matter is reach- 
ing the right place—the conscience. Here we re- 
iterate what has often been said, but which seems 
not to have been heeded. [Presbyterians are not 
waging war against Congregationalists in that dis- 
tinctive character, as a branch of Cirist’s church. 
Far from it. In the peaceful and avowed prose- 
cution of her own interests, we would no sooner 
molest the Congregational church, than the Epis- 
copal or any other of our sister churches. We 
only wish to see this church sustaining the same 
relation to our own, which others do. This is all 
which has been contended for. What we depre- 
cate is, that men, with decided partialities for Con- 
gregationalism, and without a radical change of 
sentiment on this point, enter into a nominal con- 
nexion with our own church. The consequence 
is, that when it becomes necessary for the Presby- 
terian church to assent to her distinctive rights, 
these semi-Presbyterians, prove recreant to our in- 
terests. They want a compromise—a kind. of 
commixture of the two forms of government, while 
at the same time, it will be recollected, they have 
solemnly pledged themselves to support and defend 
the peculiarities of Presbyterianism. We doubt 
not, that many have united with our church with- 
out seriously considering this point, and that when 
they do consider it, they will recede from the posi- 
tion which they now hold; but there are others, 
who, it appears openly avow, and defend their 
intentions to modify our form of government. Now, 
we must be excused for the belief, that such per- 
sons have a remarkable deficiency in the organ of 
‘*‘ conscientiousness,” or honesty. What do such 
men wish? What satisfaction can it be to them, 
to make disturbances and contentions in our 
church? Do they expect tu advance the cause of 
Christ thereby, or what do they expect? Really, 
such conduct bears, to our mind, a strong analogy 


character and literary qualifications. 
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as a central point of communication with the rest 
of the Union, has its origin in the belief, that 
there are many Teachers, and persons qualified to 
teach, who are desirous of situations: and also 
that there are many schools and private families 
in want of worthy and qualified instructors. Our 
object is to make known these mutual wants to 
the parties interested, and to furnish an instru- 
mentality by which difficulties incident to remote- 
ness of situation and want of personal acquaint- 
ance may be overcome. Of the manner in which 
we propose to do this, we submit the following 
general outline. 

1. By receiving and registering all applications 
for situations from all classes of teachers. 

2. By receiving and registering all applications 
for teachers of every grade of learning, and‘every 
variety of instruction. 

3. When we find the wishes of the applicants 
to correspond, by making this correspondence 
known to the parties, and by passing the teacher 
to the school or private situation as soon as prac 
ticable. 

4. If any teachers shall be unable to defray 
their travelling expenses to the place of destina- 
tion, by loaning, as far as possible, money to said 
teachers for this object; said loans to be refunded 
as soon as the circumstances of the teacher will 
permit. | 

To facilitate these important objects, we are 
prepared to receive applications, and to answer 
the same. In order that the correspondence may 
not become of needless extent, attention to the 
following suggestions is particularly requested. 
Teachers applying for Schools or Private Situa- 
tions, will in writing inform the Secretary of all 
the branches of knowledge they suppose them- 
selves qualified to teach; whether they desire sit- 
uations in common or high schools or academies, 
Or as private instructors, and whether as princi- 
pals or assistant teachers; they should state if 
they have any preference to any particular part of 
the United States as a location, and also their for- 
mer occupation or employment; what amount of 


compensation will be satisfactory, and when, and 


for how long a period their services can be secured. 
It is an indispensible requisite, that they for- 
ward testimonials of their moral character a3 well 


as of their literary qualifications; which testimo- 


nials should be from the best sources in their 
power, and if practicable, from individuals on 
whose recommendations entire reliance can be 
placed. When this, for-any cause, shall be im- 
practicable, so far as it respects literary qualifica 
tions, any person applying to the Secretary as a 
candidate for a teacher's situation, and with ample 
credentials, as to his or her moral character, may . 
besexagined by a committee appointed for th 
purpose; and if qualified may receive a certificate. 
from said committee, testifying to such qaalifica- 
tions. Should any applicant, unknown to the 
Secretary, obtain a situation, he or she will, to 
avoid needless correspondence, inform the Secre- 
tary without delay. It is the desire of the Asso- 
ciation promptly to forward the interests of every 
deserving and qualified applicant. 

Applications for Teachers, will contain informa- 
tion respecting the sex and qualifications required ; 


the probable amount of duty to be performed ; the 
salary to be given; the time when the teacher will 


be wanted, and the term for which he or she is 
desired to be engaged. It should be stated also 
whether the travelling expenses of the teacher 
will be defrayed; and whether as a gratuity, or 
as payment in part in advance of his or her 
salary. Should such expenses by agreement be 
paid wholly or in part, the Secretary, if it will 
promote the convenience of the parties, will 


vanced. 

The American Association for the supply of 
Teachers, by establishing a general agency in 
Philadelphia for the above objects, will be able 
to pass to destitute situations in various parts of 
the Union, a large number of accredited teachers, 
who, but for the instrumentality of such a Society, 
may remain unemployed dér employed in ineligi- 


ble situations; and also to procure for many 
schools and private families suitable instructors, 


which otherwise might remain unsupplied. It 
is to be distinctly understood that, in all cases, 
the preference will be given to such applicants 
as shall produce’ the best certificates of moral 
The exam- 
ining committee will use the utmost caution in 
granting certificates, and manifest to all applicants 


the strictest impartiality. 


The members of the Association solicit the free 


co-operation of their fellow citizens, of the Presi- 


dents and instructors in all our literary institu- 


tions, and of all persons interested in the objects 
the Society. 


Any person may become a member of the As- 
sociation by paying two dollars annually, and a 
a patron on paying ten dollars annually, and a 
member and patron for life, on paying at one time 
one hundred dollars., All moneys by subscrip- 
tions or donation will be faithfully applied to fur- 
ther the desirable objects above expressed. 

All communications to the Association must be 
addressed in writing to 

S. S. Fircn, M. D. Secretary, 
No. 171 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


JG~ Editors of religious papers are requested to 
copy the foregoing as a subject of general interest 
to the community. 


THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 


At the late meeting of the General Association 
of New Hampshire, an inquiry whether any thing 
can be done to excite the attention of the Church- 
es to baptised children, to a revival of the use of 
the Shorter Catechism, was referred to a Com- 
mittee, of which the Rev. Dana Clayee, of Meri- 
den, was Chairman. ‘The following is an extract 
from their Report :—Ver. Chron. 


In respect to reviving the use of the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, your committee would express 
their full conviction that some judicious summary 
of Christian doctrine ought to be retained for the 
systematic instruction of children and others in 
the all important traths of God’s word. And we 
know none extant which can with more safety or 
propriety be recommended than the well known 
Manual which has been in use for this purpose 
from the days of our Pilgrim Fathers almost to 
the present time. The celebrated Westminster 
Assembly to whom we are indebted for this stan-- 
dard of faith was composed of men of the most 
profound erudition and piety. Baxter, who knew 
most of them, expresses an opinion that * the 
Christian world since the days of the Apostles 
had never a Synod of more excellent divines than 


to the result of a spirit purely mischievous. This 
may seem severe, but so it seems to us.—Slandard. 


this Synod, and the Synod of Dort.” 
We think that the platform of faith which they 


Vice-Presidents.—Chas. Chauncey, Paul Beck, 
Richarde, 


Perkins, Thomas Flemming, Alexander Mitchel ° 


ayer, Victor Value, Ambrose 


This Association, established in Philadelphia 


draw, as shall be specified, for the amount so ad- — 
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Shepherdess was spoken on the 3d of June, lat. orce can DECOME BN 
29°. N. lone. 30° W.. Messrs. Ballentine and | a moral government. In proportion as force | 
Webster, Mahratta missions, and Messrs. | enters it, it ceases to be a moral government. following to 
Perry and Lawrence, of the Tamul mission, were | The more freedom there is in a government, the| This is a new method of the re- | 4 
& : on board this ship. The company were recover- | more purely moral it is.”’ p. 127. sponsibility of our own conduct to another, with a | ——— Was the child of many prayers by more pious | j 
ce ing from seasickness, and were happily situated. Ergo, whatever acts without physical constraint, | view to satisfy the’ clamours of conscience. In relations than father or mother, and perhaps by | ; 
'm The Shepherdess left Boston on the 16th of May. whether inan or dog, is under a moral government! | the days of Ezekiel, it seems that children had | none of them more, than she we are carrying to | 4 
SivcaporE.—The committee are aboutenlarging| The following will serve the purpose of showing | adopted the absurd maxim that the criminality of | the tomb. hated 
e the printing establishment at Singapore, and send- what Dr. Carroll calls “clear, cogent argument, | their wicked actions was chargeable upon their prodigal of my father’s family—and when very | 
out another nrinte have also resolved | absolutely irrefutable.” We quote it precisely as | fathers; who had “eaten sour grapes,” and thereby young, I ran off to sea—was goneon a voyage twelve 
months to the East Indies, during which no one at 
q touched Malay and other were to say that the ‘annihilation of the world Ezekiel told them that “the soul that sinneth it | 
languages; and where, also, in special cases,| Would be an act of Omnipotence; 1 should be | shall die.’ eer but a set again, not because I over-much ; 
young adie from this country may be prepared for spegking what is absurd ; forI should make almigh-| But another method of transferring responsibility liked a Sea-faring life, but I had pleasure in its | : 
| different stations of usefulness in connection with | ty power to act———for what? to do nothing. It | has been recently invented. A man of character wicnteer Fras f came and went for some 7 
: the missionary enterprise. is highly inconsistent to suppose Omnipotence, in | and standing in society, not willing to jeopard his | years, during which IT was growing more wicked, 
Two missionaries are to be sent to Singapore effort or at work, to produce —nothing. And reputation by embarking in an unholy traffic or | careless, and hardened. T'wo years ago I return- 4 
as soon as the suitable men can be obtained, with | it is as inconsistent, thouzh we may not perceive | speculation, lends his capital to a friend of a 2, ed from a voyage, and my poor departed Aunt de- : 
special reference to the publication of the gospel | the incongruity so distinctly, to suppose evil to be | scrupulous conscience, with a view to aid him in sired to see me. or this purpose, she often came | 
J through the press in the Malay language; and| the product of mind, and purpose, and decree in| his nefarious traffic, and thus thinks to exempt tq Ethers, Gnd t as often shunned ‘her, as one xe 
another, who shall make it his special object to| God. Goddoes nothing but good. To purpose not | himself from responsibility. Another, equally te- would doan enemy. Finding she could not get 
vs o a aan eete the wold of God and to do good is to purpose to do NO-thing, anda pur- | racious of his reputation, takes a partuer into bu- | at me, she left with mother a pressing invitation 
Pie aegis books in the Bugis language pose todo NO-thing is surely NO purpose, NO | siness, and mildly winks at the infractions upon | for me to core and take tea with her and spend | a stimulus to do good to all as we have opportunity, 
. Coupnenenitiniae Bate of September 26th. | decree; that is, the absence, or the reverse of moral principle, and when questioned on the sub-| an afternoon at the house before 1 left for my next | especially, to the young! Let pious parents who 
i 1835. Mr Butrick Slasibeary at Carine! Rea good, is not the product of design, evil is not the | ject, briefly and coldly replies, “ My partner, whose | voyage, which was to be a long one. I respected | are tried with ungodly children ; pious relations of 
i Oe aed tak ST Ef Anoust Wo were again | result of arrangenient.” p. 89. actions I cannot control, attends to that branch | her, but I despised and feared her invitation, well | ungodly youth; the minister of Christ; the Sab- ; 
Gainsay it who can.” of the business—and I have nothing to do with | knowing for what intent she desired to see me. 
 - a sisters, around the table of our divine Lord.| “As it is a general impression, that an event to, it.” A third supposes that he may at least indulge I resolved with myself not to go, but somehow ino- | 
; About fifly Cherokees spent the Sabbath with us, | be certain must be decreed, I crave the indulgence | his children without rebuke in that which would | ther prevailed upon me and I went. 
fs from Saturday night till Monday morning. Two ofa few lines, even at the charge of metaphysical | disgrace himself. Hence, to save his reputable EE : 
; of these live fourteen miles distant from us, and all prolixity, to show that an event may be certain | standing In a Community where intemperance is MRR es 4 
ofthese live fourtsen mile distant from us, and al) decreed. whole is | celigious man, the 
- deed, a feast of fat things to welcome so many of| greater than its part: (this an event!) “two 2 
our dear Cherokee brethren and sisters from dis- a one and | 7 
lea. .} will not make four: if two mouhtains are created, | 
the sin of “putting the cup to his neighbours | al’ernoon) putting it into my hands, saying; 
mouth” upon his son. By this act he professes a | would do me good if 1 would read it. ‘Ah | 
| willingness that the character of his son should be James,” said she, “it is written by one as young as i 
blasted, and his soul sent to perdition, if he, (the yourself dear boy! how often he visited me before | q 
father,) can only pocket his portion of “the wages| he went away. It did my heart good, to see him | : 
. : come in. O, James, [ wish you could see him, I | j 
| wish you were like him. I still took the book out 7 
} 
| 
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‘190 
ive standing evidence at | moral view. above the vilest outlaw in his ranks. | doctrinal points of minor importance, and in his 
has not} But the of Whitefield overcame them mode of ining certain doctrines. Yet he en- 
been unworthily bestowed. The Shorter Cate-jall. » It must have been a singular yet beautifu! tertained. feelings of respect for his talents, conti- 
- chiem eontaine a condensed model for the inatruc- [sight to have seen, on the Sabbath, in the midst of | dence in his soundness, &c. &c. He flattered Mr. 
tion of the young and the aged in the pure doc-| the ons two gallant ships locked, as it were, in the | Barnes in no measured terms, and then by way of 
-trines of the Reformation. Its praise has long-}erms ofeach other, yet journeying on their way, | apology stated that he felt himself the more at 
_ been: Knowo in our churches, and experiment hae with their crowded inmates hanging on the lips ot | liberty thus to express his views, as brother Barnes 
evinced ife utility asa valuable compend of Sctip-| a boy, who was expounding to them those scrip- had been much humbled by the late procvedings 

‘tural roth. Many can now stand forth as living | tures which until lately they had eo deeply des- | of Synod. 

‘witnesses of its practical worth, a8 an instrument | pised. When he reached America, he wasreceived | _ The whole of this harangue was what the 
in ‘directing them to the Saviour of men, or of | with open arms, preaching through the country | Spaniards would call an. “* Olla Podrida,” and of 
building them up in the faith and order of the | from Massachusetts to Georgia—the place on which | course [ cannot hope to exhibit the ingredients in 
G6 1. If there are forms of expression or even | he seemed to have set his heart.- Seven times did | the order in which they were thrown into the med- 
particular thoughts which might be given up with | he cross the Atlantic on his visite of love to America, | iey. He spoke of his fondness for metaphysics, 
advantage, or modified for the better, we are far | and here it was that he was destined to terminate} he nature of that science (which he defined “ the 
from thinking them so exceptionable as to darken | his career. At this day we can scarcely conceive | science of discrimination’) and its ner impor- 
or diseolour this little compendium as a whole. | the power of his eloquence. Hume wasone of his|tance, especially to controversial ‘I'ieoloyians. 
We are happy to learn that it has been recently | audience in Edinburgh, and pronounced him the| He presented the three leading views of the 
“4 iusto some of our Sabbath Schools; and | most eloquent preacher to whom he had ever lis-| Atonement, as held by Calvinistic divines, the 
apparently with desirable results. And your/tened. Professor Playfair heard one of his dis-| theories of Regeneration, the meaning of punish- 
“committee would respectfully submit the inquiry, | courses, and was so terribly shaken that, fearful of | ment, &c. He observed that they all knew him 
whether the long approved practice of Catecheti-| some impropriety, he went no more. His voice|in the character of a controversialist, tut he had 
cal instruction from this accredited standard, | was fine, and susceptible of every variety of tone. | long since said, that as editor of the Philadelphian, 
might not, and ought not to find a place within ; His action was unco:umonly free; although, we | he would lay down his pen as soon as such men as 
the inclosure of our Sabbath Schools. We would | believe, that Whitefield was not pleased with the | Mr. Barnes ceased to be the objects of attack as 
express no opinion in reference to special or pe- | design of the popular likeness which represented | heretics. ‘That he was personally acquainted with 
culiar circumstances, but having suggested the | him as appealing, with uplifted hands to Heaven. | 1500 out of 2000 Ministers in the Presbyterian 
inquiry we would commit the whole subject to | Dr. Franklin once tried at what distance the voice |Church. ‘That the.“ Presbyterian” had been one 
the wisdom and discretion of individual pastors | of Whitefield could be heard in the open air, and | great means of securing the late decision of Synod 
and churches, although we forget the distance he has testified | by misleading the minds of the lay members of 
ieee that there was nothing exhorbitant in the old ac- | that body, in relation to the Theological opinions 


[Communicated.] | Counts of the multitudes who listened to the elo- of Mr. Barnes. That in the next General Assem- 
‘ uence of the ancient orators. It is a little morti-| bly, it would be decided who were the heretics, 
ORDINATION. fying to human vanity to reflect that the most elo- 


is instructions; one who is not afraid of the| rule of any kind whic implication or inference, i i ; 
charge of extravagance, in declaring the belief, | could possibly lead to a He then 
that that beloved pastor and heroic man, would | proceeds to prove his position, by referring to and successful, if it were known that they were en- 
have gone to the stake in defence of those doc- | quoting from the printed commission given to mis- | tirely disinterested. At this time he is devoting 
him ; unfortunately by one of those sin-| his whole, undivided time to the promotion of 
eimple doctrines of Divine grace, by which it has | gular paralogisms into which great men someti : : i : 
beautifully said that hitefeld was inspired. | fail, the he proves the charity, without Or such 
accuracy of the statement he would controvert, | 8 the man whose motives have been questioned, 
For the precise position of the memorialists is, that | by the opponents of Colonization ! We blush to 
, a ig ican Lengo oe Society bound | own a community of nature with men who could 4 
own rules to sustain missionaries, who ma a 
wi be Presbyterians, who may not adhere to px be guilty of such baseness. For our own part we . _ 
doctrinal standards, who may be active in rejecting | #"€ acquainted with no one, who has given such 3 
and opposing them; they may be Congregation-| unequivocal evidences of pure and disinterested 4 
alists, either Calvinistic or Pelagian in their views. philanthropy ; and we are sure, that under all the 
That society, we have believed, does commission | hi 
and must by its rules, commission men who belong he must enjoy | 
to the Association, including New Haven and its | Perest satisfaction in the consciousness of a mind } 3 
Theology. And will it be pretended that in doing | full of benevolence. — . a 
s0, it has respect lo the doctrinal standards of the : 
Presbyterian Church ! 
But let us see the Secretary’s proof. ‘ On the 
contrary, this society, is bound by tts own rules, 


TRUTH. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Baltimore, Nov. 13th, 1835. 
To thé Editor of the Presbyterian. 
fev. and Dear Brother,—It is a little singular 
that the name of the individual who wrole and 
presented the minute explanatory of the course of 
those who were excused from voting and those who 
voted against the adoption of the resolution sus- 
pending Mr. Barnes, should be omitted in the list 
of its subscribers ; and especially after # had pub- 
licly declared my intention to protest against said 
sentence, and retrained from doing so, only on the 
ground of being permitted to have the explanation 
of my course recorded on the minutes of the Synod. 
{ wish therefore to be allowed to say, that my 
name should have appeared among those who 
subscribed that paper. 

I wish also to make another correction. I am 
made to affirm, that ‘I felt bound to say that the 
charges were made out.’”” Now, I repeatedly 
stated that I did not believe that some of the 
charges were established; and particularly in- 
quired of the Moderator, in behalf of myself and 
others, whether those who voted to sustain the 


Nores on Synop.—In reviewing the proceed- a 
ings of the Synod of Philadelphia at its last meet- 


not to sustain any missionary who does not satisfy ing, our readers will excuse a preliminary remark ‘ 
the ecclesiastical body within wkose bounds he} in relation to ourselves. It was with sincere re- 04 
labours (whether it be a Presbytery, an Associa-| |yctance that we permitted our name to stand on ‘ 
tion, or a Classis) in regard to the adoption of the the list of nominations for the chair of Moderator, ‘@ 


standard of the same. The following is the first ‘ 
standing condition in the printed commission issued | 4nd our reluctance arose from an apprehension, 
that as we had often been stigmatized as violent 


lo any missionary appointed by the society, either 
partisans in the controversies of the day, our dis- 


directly or through the medium of its auxiliaries ; 
“ 
viz. “1. You are required to bear credentials of charge of the duties of the office, at so difficult a 
crisis, would be misinterpreted, and our justice 


your regular standing as a minister or licensed 


and what should be done to them. If the majority 
preacher of the Gospel, acceptable to the Presby- 


were heretics, of course the minority would have 


On Wednesday the 28th ult. the Presbytery of 
Elizabethtown, met at Baskingridge, N. J. and pro- 
ceeded to the ordination and installation of Mr. 
John Anderson, a foreign licentiate from the Pres- 
bytery of Belfast in connexion with the General 
Synod of ‘Ulster, Ireland. The Rev. N. Murray, 
1st, church,’ Elizabethtown, preached trom I. Cor. 
lll. 6. 7. a sermon replete with energetic elo- 
quence, in which he boldly assailed some of the 
prevalent errors of mod: rn times; and adduced the 
testimony of scripture to elucidate his positions. 
in @ manner so conspicuous, as to be long reinem- 
bered by the assembled multitude. Mr. Hurting 

‘of Westfield offered the ordination prayer, when 
Mr. Anderson was publicly set apart to the sacred 
vice of the ministry by tne laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery. se 

M. Hunting gave the charge to the minis- 
ter, and Mr. Hunt of Metuchin to the people. 
Boih charges were admirably fitted for the solem- 
nity of the occasion and made a deep and we trust 
Jasting impression on the minds of the pastor and 
his people. | 

Mr. Anderson arrived in this country about the 
bevinning of August 1834; and after having la- 
boured fur a few weeks in the churches in New 
York, went to -Baskingridge which was then va- 
cant. He received a call to become the pastor of 
that congregrtion early in October 1834; but in 
consequence of the operation of the * Alien act” of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
passed May, 1800, the Presbytery could not proceed 


quent speakers are those who leave the fewest 
monuments behind them. The sermons of White- 
fleld, published by his executors, are good and sub- 
stantial discourses, but they have none of the in- 
spiration of eloquence. 
We have said that Whitefi ld died in America. 
He was taken ill at Newburyport, Mass., and not 
abating his exertions, he fell a victim to his zeal. 
He was buried in one of the churches of that town, 
and Dr. Reed, in his late visit to the American 
Churches, visited his sepulchre. You descend be- 
neath the floor of the church, and the vault of 
Whitefield is before you. The door is open, and 
the eye fulls upon three coffins, the middle one of 
which is that of Whitefield; that cn the right con- 
taining the remains of the Rev. Mr.-Murray, an 
rishman, formerly pastor of the church, and that 
on the left those of Rev. Mr. Parsons, also one of 
the former pastors of the church. A portion of the 
upper surface of his coffin is slipped aside, and you 
see the head of Whitefield.—You raise from its 
resting place the skull, which is clean—all the 
elements of putrescence having long since disap- 
peared. Whoever has visited the spot, has felt 
the solemnity of the scene. We look at the hand- 
ful of dust before us, and can hardly realize that 
this is all that is left of one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of his age—whose eloquence was the 
adiniration of the wise, as well as the weak—and 
whose worth, thus shadowed forth by one of the 
sweetest pvets of Britain, wil] be cherished among 
the most agreeable recollections of our race: 


to leave the church, and vice versa. 
in a philippic against those who arraigned such 
men as Beecher and Barnes; tnen who were sv 
much more atle and useful as preachers of the 
gospel, than many of those who prosecuted thein. 
He spoke of the impossibility of the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia having jurisdiction in the case of Mr. 
Barnes, and illustrated it by the parallel case, of ! 
the Old Presbytery exercising authority over the 
session of the lst Church, at the very time that it 
was under the Assembly’s 2d. A parallel the 
speaker would never have attempted, had he ex- 
pected a reply from a metaphysician. He decla- 
red it as his opinion that a person in the situation of 
Mr. Barnes, before the bar of Synod, might avail 
himself of any such slip in legislation, as that of 
the General Assembly, by whicl: the Synod of Dela- 
ware was merged in that of Philadelphia, “ at and 
after its meeting at York” on the 28th of October. 
He further declared that the plain matter of fact 
was, that Mr, Barnes’ friends discovered from the 
complexion of Synod, that brother Barnes might 
argue for two weeks or months, without making 
any impression. 
Barnes had no opportunity of defending himself, 
nor the Assembly’s 2d Presbytery, of giving their | bearings of the case upon the whole church, first 
reasons for putting ina plea in bar to the Synvd’s ' to have admonished the offender and allowed him 
jurisdiction. 
assertion with the facts in the case, we leave to’ 
him, with the assistance of John Hughes, to say. | 
Throughout the whole of this practical application | after the first and second admonition, reject.”” ‘Titus 
of his sermon, he urged upon the congregation the jij, 10. 


He indulged 


appeal would be necessarily understood as judg- 
ing that ai the charges were sustained? and 
I was answered, no,—that the proof of one charge 
might be sufficient to justify a vote for sustaining \ 
the appeal. And whether in 
voting to sustain the appeal it was not sufficient 
to believe that the errors taught in the book were 
contrary to the Confession of Faith; without he- 
lieving them to be fundamental ? and I was an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

I make these explanations to avoid hereafter 
the charge of inconsistency. I believed that 
some of the charges were made out and therefore | 
voted to sustain the appeal. I believed that}! 
the errors proved are great and dangerous and 
that the purity and peace of the Church require 
that they should be suppressed. I differed from 


t 


He told his audience that Mr. 


How the Doctor can reconcile this 


| 


the majority in regard to the time and method by 
which this should be done. I did not think it 
expedient for the Synod itself, under the pecu- 
liarity of the trial, to pass sentence, and therefore 
voted -against it, with a view to its reference to 
the General Assembly. \And, besides, it was 
questionable whether the sentence itself was pro- 
per. Whether it would not have been more judi- 
cious, upon the first conviction and in view of the 


time for reflection and retraction; and then in 
case of his contumacy, to proceed, if necessary, 
to extremities. ‘* A man that is [even] a heretic, 


tery, Association, or Classis, within whose bounds 
you are appointed to lubour.” 
whose authenticity will not be questioned, that 


by its own rules, to sustain missionaries, irrespec- 
tive of their adherence to, or rejection of, the doc- 
trinal standards of our church.” By the very terms 
of the rule, they may belong to an Assuciation; 
and that Association may be orthodox, or it may 
be far otherwise. And such may be, (and it appears 
to me, must be) the practical operation of it. ‘The 
society commissions half a dozen licentiates, reek- 


in the Presbyterian Church, and to build up Pres- 
byterian congregations. 
Elective Affinity Presbytery, say the 3d of New 
York, for ordination, and (when the right of examin- 
ing was denied) they are thus thrust into our 
church, to corrupt and,distract and divide us. 
for some such system, how could the anomaly have 
been created, of a whole Presbyterian Synod, (so 
called) that of the Western Reserve, consisting of 
five Presbyteries (so named,) with but two Presbyte- 
rian Churches or congregations in it! This anomo- 
lous fact was stated on the floor of the last Assem- 
bly, and correction invited, if the statement was 
not accurate. 
less correct. And we may witness the singular 
circumstance of eighteen or twenty commissidners 
on the floor of the next General Assembly, repre- 
senting only two Presbyterian Churches ! ! 


Here then is proof 


he American Home Missionary Society “ is bound 


ng from the steam-bath of Dr. Taylor, to labour 


She sends them to some 


But 


But in vain. It is therefore doubt- 


That such is the practical operation of the socie- 


and impartiality impeached. Under this painful 
state of feeling, we were called to preside over the 
Jargest Synod which ever convened in the coun- 
try, and before which the most agitating questions 


were to be discussed and decided. When we 
took the chair, our honest determination was to 
lay aside all partisan feeling and to exercise the 


most entire impartiality. To the best of our abili- — 


ty we adhered to this determination throughout 
the unusually arduous and protracted sessions of 
Synod; and we have heard the remark from vari- 
ous sources, that when we did in any measure de- 
viate from our rule, it was in favour of members 
on the new-school side of the question. The 
Philadelphian and New York. Evangelist have, 
notwithstanding, represented our conduct disad- 
vantageously to the public, as if we had unrighte- 
ously exercised our prerogative in infringing upon 
the rights of the minority. That we did not 
do this intentionally is most true, and that we did 
not do it in fact, some of the minority have candid- 
ly acknowledged. In the appointment of com- 
mittees, the Philadelphian asserts, we betrayed 
the partisan; but we had thought it to be a prin- 
ciple well understood, and in parliamentary bodies 


ty in question, her Secretary will not deny, as he 
has clearly shown such to be her avowed principle. 
She does not refuse to commission New Haven 
men. She would violate her own rules in so doing. 
She is bound by her own rules to sustain missiona- 
ries, irrespective of their adherence to the doc- 
trinal standards of the Presbyterian Church. Such 
is the view of 


uniformily acted upon, that a presiding officer was 
expected to appoint committees which should ex- 
press the opinions of the majority. It has always 
been the practice of Congress and of the General 
Assembly of our own Church, and if any have 
complained of it as unreasonable and unjust, we 
have not been of the number. We feel however 
but little anxiety to defend our official doings ; if 
we have incurred blame, where our anxious effort 
was to do right, we fall back for support, upon 
our conscious rectitude of intention. 

As to the general deportment of the members of 
Synod we can truly say it was exemplary and 
praiseworthy. Seasons of agitation did occur, but 
it was more than once remarked by disinterested 
spectators, that it was an extremely rare occur- 
rence, that two hundred and fifty men all deeply 
interested in the subject of debate, should be so 
completely under the control of rules of order. 
Offensive personal reflexions were also extremely 
rare, and with few exceptions, the kindest feel- 
ings prevailed, and the most marked attention 
was given to those who occupied the floor. De- 
cided symptoms of impatience were evinced but 
on one occasion, and that in calling for the final 
question on Mr. Barnes’ case, after it had been 
most thoroughly discussed. Both sides had been 
patiently heard, and impatience was evinced only 
when speakers on both sides insisted upon re- 
peating, what had been fully expressed before. 
This vindication is necessary to counteract the 
disingenuous attempt made to stigmatize the ses- 
sions of this venerable body, as boisterous and 
| disorderly. The same men who represented the 
transactions of the last General Assembly as af- 
fording a subject of triumph in hell, will try the 
effect of similar denunciations against the Synod 
of Philadelphia; but the truth will eventually 
gain the ear of the church at large, and silence all. 
such calumnies. 

The large numerical force collected at this — 
meeting of Synod may be accounted for by the 
deeply interesting questions, which it was known 
would be brought under consideration. Many 
came at great personal sacrifices, because they 
believed the interests of the church. demanded 
their presence; and being well acquainted with 
the causes which had so long distracted the 


to his ordination until after he had been one whole 
year under their care. A few weeks previously to 
Mr. Anderson’s ordination, the congregation met 
agreeably to a call to that effect and were unani- 
mous in their request, that the Presbytery sliould 
roceed forthwith tu his ordination and installation. 
e trust that the unanimity and good feeling 
which prevail may be the harbingers of happy 
times to that numerous people; and that the God 
of peace may crown his labours with success. 


“‘ He Joved the world, that hated him; the tear, 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere, 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blaincless life, 
And he, that forg’d, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother’s interest in his heart. 
Paul’s love of Christ and steadiness unbrib’d 
Were copied cluse in him, and well transcribed ; 
He follow’d Paul, his zeala kindred flame, 
His apostolic charity the same, 
Like him cross’d cheerfully tempestuous seas, 
lorsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease ; 
Like him he Jabour’d, and like him content 
To bear it, suffer’d shaine where’er he went. 
Blush, calumny ! and write upon his tomb, 
In honesty, eulogy can spare thee room, 
Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 
W hich, ly at him, have pierc’d the offended. 
skies, 

And say, blot out my sin, confessed, deplored, 
Against thine image in thy saint, O Lord!” 

CowPeEr. 


duty of meekly bearing all their injuries, and| Excuse the personality of this communication ; 

urged their submission tothe authority of Synod. I circumstances required it. 

was forcibly reminded of Anthony’s speech over Yours, in the Gospel, 

the dead body of Cesar, so calculated was it to | G. W. Muserave. _. 

calm the excited passions of his auditors by present- : ‘ ‘ 

ing extenuating views of the conduct of Synod. Brother Musgrave will perceive that the prin- 
Such is a brief sketch of the performances of cipal oversight to which he refers had been cor- 

the evening. AsI left the house I could not’ rected in the publication of the Minutes of Synod, 

avoid remarking to an intelligent and pious friend, ' the above communication was received 

(a stranger in the city) that I had never known a | ; 

greater profanation of the day and the house of God ; by us. The report of the debate, as we before 

than the exercises we had just attended ; to which he , explained, was prepared and published with 

heartily responded. The two prayers were rather great rapidity, and contains as few mistakes as 


narratives, the last quite a circumstantial one, of ld h b d d ; 
what had occurred, and an expression of the ,COUld have been expected under the circum- 
preacher’s particular views, than “the offering up stances. While on the subject, we wish to notice, 


3 his — desire to God for things agreeable to ) that by a misprint, the remarks attributed to the 
reflections | Rev. Mr. Hamner, should have been placed under 
name of Mr. Harrison. Mr. Musgrave, is 
| And Ist. it must strike every unprejudiced and | certainly under a mistake in saying, that the Mo- 
mind the were derator decided, that a conviction that one count 

esigned tor ar eject. ican regar em in|. 
enlist public sympathy and excite public prejudice. | to Sustain the appeal generally. Some members 
of the majority were under the impression that 


The decision of Synod and the resolutions of the 
session of the Ist church were read from that pul- | oo yor) of the minor charges were not so clearly 
proved, as the principal ones, and it was the un- 


pit on Sunday morning. For what wise and good 
purpose was this repetition? Surely the community | 

derstanding that such could consistently vote to 
sustain the appeal. 


are not so utterly excluded from sources of in- 
As to the propriety of the sentence pronounced 


formation on this subject as to render such a mode ' 

of publication necessary: for even the polttical 
by Synod, Mr. Musgrave should recollect, that 
the ** Noles on Romans’ were written and pub- 


newspapers are made the vehicles of angry denun- 
lished, after the ** Way of Salvation,’? by the 


ciation and vindictive threats to those concerned 
in inflicting censure on Mr. B. Surely a cause 
which compels its advocates to resort to such ex- 

; same author, had been condemned by the Pres- 

bytery of Philadelphia; and surely no one will 

contend that a minister must write /Aree erroneous 


pedients, can never bear the scrutiny of honest and 
dispassionate investigation. | 

books before he can be justly suspended.—_Lditor 
Presb. 


One Pitrspurcu MEMORIALIST. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THURSDAY, November 26, 1835. 


DR. BEECHER’S ACQUITTAL. 


It will be séen by an article from our Corres- 
pondent at Dayton, that Dr. Wilson’s appeal from 
the deeision of the Cincinnati Presbytery, in lL'r. 
Beeeher’s case, was sustained by the Synod. At 
this we were not at all surprised; but we confess 
that we were surprised—nay, aslonished, at the 
declaration contained in the second reason given 

~ by Syn6d for sustaining—viz. that ** Synod see 
nothing in his (Dr. B’s) views, as explained by | - 
himself, to justify any suspicion of unsoundness 
in the faith.”? 
We feel no hostility against Dr. Beecher, have 
admired him as an able polemic, and a writer of 

4 unusual vivacity; but had really supposed that it 

would no longer be contended that his views, on 

a variety of topics, were in accordance with the 

Standards of our Church. We had supposed that 

every reader of common discernment, who had 

read * Beecher’s S'rial,’? as published in most of 
the religious journals, would come to the unhesi- 
tating conclusion that Doctors Wilson and Beecher 
were, on certain points, fofoca/o asunder, and that 
both could not be ** sound in the faith.”” So clearly 
and firmly was this conviction made.on the mind 
of the Editor of the St. Louis Observer, that he 
has frankly given it as his opinion, that Dr. Wil- 
son ought not to be permitted to preach his senti- 
ments, ** and yet retain his standiog in an ortho- 
dox charch.”? This sentence has been copied 
with approbation, and, consequently, endorsed by 
most of the New School papers in the Jand.— 
And the Synod of Cincinnati would seem to say 
that the Doctors agree in substance, and that the 
only cause of difficulty is Dr. Beecher’s ** employ- 
ing terms, and phrases, and modes of illustration, 
calculated to convey ideas inconsistent with the 
word of God.” ‘And so they wiap it up.”— 
Standard. 


-Sometaing New.—The New York Evangelist 
whose editor, although connected with the Pres- 
byterian Church, is an avowed Congregational- 
ist in principle, recommends to all the Presbyte- 
ries the adoption of an overture to the next 
General Assembly, of which this is the closing 
resolution : 


for the Presbyterian. 
PARTY REPRESENTATIONS. 


Mr. f-ditor:—I had confidently expected to see in 
your paper of last week, some notice of the proceed- 
ings in the Ist Presbyterian Church on Sunday 
evening, the 8th inst. As however, neither you 
nor any of your correspondents have alluded to the 
circuinstanccs which then and there occurred, I 
sulicit a place in your columns for a brief statement 
of facts which can only be in the possession of a 
limited number of your readers. 

Having on Saturday heard it rumoured, that Dr. 
Ely was on Sunday evening to announce to the 
Ist Presbyterian Church and Congregation, the 
decision of Synod in relation to Mr. Barnes, and 
also to make soine statements respecting the whole 
uffair, | repaired to the church at an early hour. 
‘I'he building was soon filled, and crowded even to 
overflowing. At the usual hour Dr. Ely commen- 
ced the services by reading the hymn “ Go preach 
my Gospel saith the Lord.” After that was sung, 
he rose to pray, and I might add, to present to the 
Searcher of hearts a brief narrative of what had 
been done to him, “ who was lately Pastor of this 
church, and is now Pastor,”’ but who had been sus- 
pended by “the great and powerful Synod of 
Philadelphia.” He prayed that the guilt of all 
malice, envy,” &c. (I use his own words) might be 
wiped away, &c. &c. This exercise was succeed- 
rc by reading and singing the hymn, “ How can 


‘* Resolved, ‘That we will join, and do hereby 
join, with our sister presbyteries, in an unani- 
mous petition to the next General Assembly, that 
the Synop oF PHILADELPHIA BE DISSOLVED, its 
name be blotted out of our records, and such 
other Synods be organized out of its constituent 
parte, as shall be for the peace of the churches, 
the quiet of the General Assembly, and the glory 
of God.”’ 


Courtgeous.— Dr. Ely ina letter to the Editor 
of the New York Evangelist, says: ** My dear 
brother, I would as soon trust the honour of (my 
slave) Ambrose, as that of the Synod of Philadel- 
phia 


2d. Despite all effort to obscure and conceal it, 
“truth (according to the old adage) will out.” 
We hear an avowal from an active member of the 
Assembly’s 2d Presbytery, that had brother Barnes 
argued for weeks or even months it would have 
produced |ittle or no impression. An opinion by 
the way very different from one expressed by Mr. 
B. himself on the floor of Synod; for he declared his 
conviction that his explanations of certain offen- 
sive passages in his book of Romans, would remove 
all apprehensions and suspicions now eyisting in 
the minds of his fathers and brethren. We were 
truly glad to hear an acknowledgment cf this fact 
from Dr. E. inasmuch as it was calculated to open 
the eyes of many of his own and Mr. B.’s friends to 
what was well known by all the majority of the 
Synod, viz: that the great constitutional scruples 
as to the jurisdiction of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
grew out of this important discovery. It is a fact 
as notorious as it is true, that the friends of Mr. 
B. never thought of questioning the propriety of 
issuing Dr. Junkin’s appeal before the Synod of 
Philadelphia, until after the election of Moderator. 


CoonizaTionists Vinpicarep.—One of the 
most common and unhallowed means employed 
by modern Abolitionists against the cause of 
colonization, has been the disparagement of those 
who have been particularly prominent in its sup- 
port. ‘The purity of their motives and the disin- 
terestedness of their benevolence have been open- 
ly impugned, and if the representations of their 
opponents are to be credited, their zeal to mitigate 
the miseries of an oppressed race, is but a dis- 
guise to conceal the most unsanctified purposes. 
In no instance has this mode of warfare appeared 
to us more unjust than in the frequent attempts 
to impeach the motives and arraign the philan- 


For the Presbyterian. 
“ CORRECTION,” 


Mr. Editor—tIn the New York Observer of 
June 6th, there is an official communication from 
the Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, headed as above, which 
appears to me to need correction. In said commu- 
nication the writer charges as an ‘oversight,’ 
(meaning thereby an unjust and inaccurate state- 
ment) a remark in the Memorial of the late Pitts- 
burgh Convention, relative to the society of which 
he is the prime agent. Allow me if you please, 
the privilege of correcting the “ correction.” 

The entire paragraph, against part of which the 
ne Secretary takes exception, runs 
thus: 

“ Nearly allied to this is our rovrtH item of 


REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


A friend from Williamsburgh has favoured us 
with an opportunity of examining a medal struck 
in honour of the memory of the Rev. GrorcrE 
WHITEFIELD. On one side we have an excellent 
likeness of the venerable apostle—if any reliance 
can be placed on half a dozen engravings of White- 
field in our possession, executed in England and 


sink with such a prop,” &c. then followed the 
sermon from Ephesians iv: 1—6. ‘The speaker 
announced his intention of following the order of 
nature rather than that of the sacred writer, of 
course commencing with the 6th verse, and so re- 
tracing the steps of the Apostle, and fulfilling his 
intention by considering 2d one Lord, 3 one Spirit, 


in this country. He is clothed in full canonicals;|&c. In the course of his remarks he alluded to| '[yisevent was regarded by all as determinino the | grievance, viz: ‘The existence and operation with- ne y : 

even lis full bottomed wig looks as fresh as if it | the points of controversy between the advocates of of sha at poral in our church of a Missionary Society, in no sense One church, they came prepared to act firmly, de- 
were just from the hands of the barber. Around|the Old and New Divinity, ¢ g. under “one | and from ‘this point that such a flood of new light amenable to her ecclesiastical jurisdiction. And son. His zealous and unceasing efforts in the cisively, and agreeably to the imperious dictates of 
the bust are the words “ Rev. George Whitefield.” | Spirit,” he took occasion to enter into the nature | was poured upon the minds of these hitherto be- | here you will bear with us, first, in pointing out | ¢@use of African colonization have all been attribu-| duty. : Le 


ted to interested motives; but in what precise 
way he is to receive advantage from his devotion 
to this cause, has never been explained. We have 
thought it to be due to the character of this true 
friend to the coloured population, to collect a few 
facts connected with his agency in this cause, for 
the suppression of such calumnies in future. Al- 
though Mr. Cresson is not affluent in his circum- 
stances, yet by self denial he has become one of 
the most generous donors to the cause of coloniza- 
tion. The African Repository acknowledges the 
receipt from him of a subscription for the year 
1834, amounting to 200 dollars. The Young 
Men’s Colonization Society of Pennsylvania, ac- 
knowledges a further donation from him of 1000 
dollars for the year 1835. ‘The same gentleman 
has subsequently offered to become one of twelve 
subscribers, to pay for the same cause 500 dollars 
per annum for five years. He also performed a 
voluntary mission to England to awaken interest 
in the cause of Colonization, on which he was ab- 
sent for two years and a half, and all the expenses 


influence of an institution which owns no allegi- howented ay this long mission were defrayed 
ance to us, and fcels no obligation to our courts. | Out ofhis private purse. In the recent purchases argued, that the Synod, agreeably to the rules and 
So violent were these contentions, that the Assem-| made to’ relieve the Bassa Cove sufferers, Mr. 


he most approved practice of Presbyterianism 
bly of 1831 recommended a Convention to be held 
in Cincinnati to adjust the tikcglicn. This oa Cresson made some of the largest on his private | was the proper tribunal’ to judge of the appeal ;— 


vention was held. It decided in favour of the | He was-also one of the Vice Presidents | hat whatever might be the impression abroad, 
church’s carrying on her own missions by her own | of the African Education Society established at| they were a court of Jesus Christ, prepared to act 


the connexion with the preceding. If Presbyte- 
ries do exist on the avowed principle of diversity 
of doctrinal opinion, and feeling, and have the 
power of licensing and ordaining (in many instan- 
ces sine titulo) men of their own creeds, then a 
missionary Institution seems requisite to send such 
licentiates and ministers into the field. Such an 
institution does exist, bound by its own rules to 
sustain missionaries, irrespective of their adhe- 
rence to or rejection of the doctrinal standards of 
our church. ‘This institution operates largely in 
our congregations ; first, by sweeping away from 
our own Board the funds which by the laws of all 
social order, ought to come into the treasury of the 
body to which its possessors belong; and secondly, 
by throwing into our Presbyteries, brethren who, 
in many instances, have never adopted the stand- 
ards of our church at all, and in more who have 
only adopted them “ for substance of doctrine,” that 
is, Just as much of them as suits their own views. 
Thus a separate monied interest is created and 
kept up in the bosom of the same Christian commu- 
nity. The Assembly’s own Board of Missions, 
created by herself, governed by herse!f, and amen- 
able to herself, finds a great and powerful rival in 
her own house, with whom she comes in perpetual 
collision. And rival agents meet on the same field, 
and frequently those of our own church are foiled 
in their efforts by the improper interference and 


of regeneration, and the means of its occurrence ; 
under ‘‘one faith,” he dwelt upon faith as an act 
of the mind, &c. Throughout the discourse he 
kept an eye on the case of Mr. Barnes, and the 
charges of erroneous opinions which had just been 
proved against him. While ‘commenting upon 
“one body,” “unity of Spirit,” &c. he took occa- 
sion to show how expansive should be the charity 
of christians, how much christians might differ and 
be members of the same church. And surely the 
charity and toleration which he inculcated could 
“cover a multitude of” errors. Certain J am that 
any Arminian, Semi-Pelagian, or Pelagian (though 
in the bosom of the Romish Church) would be war- 
ranted in believing that all his sins (of doctrinal 
belief) might be covered by the ample folds of the 
Doctor’s mantle. All save the poor Hopkinsians 
(see * Ely’s Contrast” passim) might with impuni- 
ty enter the pale of the Presbyterian church on the 
magnanimous invitation of this tolerant brother. 
Afier the close of what might be called the ser- 
mon, the Doctor proceeded to say that the most 
difficult part of his duty remained to be done, viz. 
the application of the principles just Jaid down to 
the peculiar circumstances of the Pastor and Con 
gregation. He, asa preliminary, read the decision 
of Synod in the case of Mr. Barnes, then the.reso- 
lutions of the Session in view of this decision. 
And here let me say that in the main I admired 
both the language and spirit of these resolutions, 
though I was not a little amused at one which de- 
clared their unabated attachment to Mr. Barnes, 
and their confidence in the soundness of his views, 
inasmnch as he held the same with his predeces- 
sor, Dr. J. P. Wilson. The inference they left 
others to draw. Ithoughtto myself, such a resolu- 


It was before such an assembly that the appeal 
of Dr. Junkin from the decision of the Assem- 
bly’s 2d Presbytery acquitting Mr. Barnes on the 
charge of unsoundness in the faith, was submit- 
ted. ‘The first question on this case which de- 
manded a decision was, shall it be formally issued 
by the Synod or shall it be referred to the Gene- 
ral Assembly? In behalf of reference it was 
urged, that an impression had gone abroad that 
the Synod were prejudiced, and that on the event 
of their condemning Mr. Barnes, their decision 
would be attributed to feelings of personal hos- 
tility ;—that the case must eventually go before- 
the General Assembly, and that it would be mach 
more likely that they would give-it a fair and 
impartial hearing, if it should go before them un- 
attended by any final action by Synod ;—and 
finally, that on the event of reference, the Synod 
of Philadelphia, would have the privilege of de- 
liberating and voting in the higher judicatory,—— 
a privilege which they would by constitutional 
prescription forfeit; if they should try and issue 
the cause themselves. On the other hand it was 


nighted but devoted friends of the constitution. 

3d. To what extremes will the principles of the 
new school party not lead it’s members? How 
farare Presbyterians removed from the disciples 
of Loyala, when one bearing their name and pro- 
fessing to glory in that name openly, boldly and 
before an immense promiscuous audience advances 
and advocates the principle that one in the situa- 
tion of Mr. Barnes might avail himself of any slip 
in legislation!! O! Tempora. O! Mores. O 
judgment thou art fled. 

4th. 1 could not avoid thinking and remarking 
that all which the members composing the majori- 
ty of Synod would wish in presenting their pro- 
ceedings to public examination, wauld bea full 
and fair narrative of facts, “ without note or com- 
ment.” Upon-such testimony would I be willing 
to stand before the tribunal of enlightened piety 
and correct public sentiment. At this tribunal the 
proceedings of Synod will be canvassed, and by it 
I doubt not they will be sanctioned and sustained, 
when the excitement inseparable from such trans- 
actions shall have subsided, and reason, evangelical 
piety, and scriptural orthodoxy sha]l have assumed 
their rightful dominion. . 


On the reverse of the medal, is a sepulchral monu- 
ment; an urn resting on a pediment, on which are 
inscribed the words “ Died Sept. 30, 1770, e. 56.” 
A beautiful figure, doubtless the personification of 
Ciristianity, in the attitude of a mourner, with a 
cross on her arm,and a scroll in her hand with the 
words “ by grace we are saved,” written upon it, 
is resting on the monument. ‘The legend circum- 
scribing the device is in these words—“ An Isra- 
ELITE INDEED, A GOOD SOLDIER OF THE Cross.” 
We would state that the medal is of copper, two 
inches in diameter and jn perfect preservation. It 
was obtained from an old negro who had held it 
more than forty years, having obtained it acciden- 
tally, and setting no higher estimate upon it than 
its value at the Counter of the country store. By 
whom and on what occasion this medal wasstruck, | 
no authorities within our reach inform us; but as 
it is in honour of the memory of Whitefield, it 
must have been issued shortly after the period of 
his death. Whether it came from an English or 
American miot is equally uncertain. It is proba- 
bly about sixty-two or three years old. 

Were we not driven forward by the haste of a 
mail day, we would take pleasure in calling the 
attention of our readers io sume of the leading inci- 
dents in the life of this devoted friend of America. 
Fresh from the University, and glowing with the 
zeal of the Missionary, he longed to leave the 
crowded streets of the English imetropolis, and 
proclaim the doctrines of his Great Master in the 
wilds of America. At the early age of twenty 
two, he plants hie foot on the deck of the vessel 
that is destined to bear him from the old to the 
new world; but he is thwarted in his purpose, and 
arrives at Gibraitar where hundreds crowded to 


For the Presbyterian. 
A WRONG IMPRESSION RECTIFIED. 


Mr. Editor,—A sense of obligation to, and rever- 
ence for one, whose voice is silent in death, have 
prompted an attempt to defend a name which seems 
to want a sincere champion. It has been publicly 
asserted that Dr. James P. Wilson maintained, 
and taught the same form of theological doctrines, 
since preached by his successor, in the pastoral 


hear him. He confessed that the terrors of that 
formidable fortress added new inspiration to his 
eloquence. Who would not have delighted to 
have heard Whitefield on the ramparts of that im- 
pregnable rock? When he left Gibraltar, his ship 
was filled with officers and soldiers, and another 
that sailed in company, was also crowded with a 


tion is not in the best keeping with the known views 
and feelings of that people on the subject of human 
creeds. These preliminaries being over, the speak- 
er 
fair, and that ina manner calculated to prejudice. 
the cause he espoused in the estimate of all whose 
feelings were sufficiently tranquil to enable them 
to reason dispassionately. He stated at the outset 


similar complement, He was in the midst of pro- 
fanity and vice. The officer was not clevated in a 


that he differed frum brother Barnes upon some 


proceeded to give an account of the whole af.- 


charge of the First Presbyterian Church of Phi- 
ladelphia. The religious opinions of Dr. Wilson, 
who was at once a genuine scholar, and gentle- | y 
man, a profound* and comprehensive logician, 
and a humble, broken hearted follower of Jeaus 
Christ, are happily yet extant in his published 
works; though not with all the varied advantages 
with which they were delivered from the pulpit, 


the vivid and glowing reality, yet living in the 


Board. Still, however, the foreign society kept 
the field, and continues to this hour to conflict with 
our Board.” 


as incorrect, is the statement, that the Home Mis-| institution. 
sionary Society is “ bound by its own rules t 
tain Missionaries, irrespective of their adherence | 
to, or rejection of, the doctrinal standards of our 


Washington City, and manifested his interest in} conscientiously and in the fear of God, and to 
bestowing upon the blacks the blessings of know-| give judgment according to the evidence ;—that 
Of this paragraph the particular part arraigned | !edge, by contributing largely to the support of the | to refer the case merely to secure a vote in the 
We have it also on good testimony, | higher judicatory would be submission to the 
© sus-/ that Mr. Cresson was offered a general agency | dictates of worldly policy;—that former refer- 
for the Colonization Society, with the promise of| ences to the Assembly had been one of the 
church”’—that is, the Preshyterian Church. Of'a liberal salary, which he declined, not only from ' sources of present trouble ;—that it would be nei- 
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ther magnanimous or fair, to escape from an un- 


pleasant duty, by throwing the burden of it upon 
other shoulders ;—that if referred it might proba- 
bly be referred back, and the difficulties of the 
church thus be perpetuated ;—and that the anx!- 
ous eye of the church was now directed to the 
Synod, that it was expected to do its duty how- 
ever arduous and unpleasant, and that it ought to 
do its duty and leave the result with God. 
These latter argaments prevailed by their co- 
gency and it was determined to take up and dis- 
pose of the appeal. The Appellant and Appel- 
lee both expressed their readiness to proceed ; but 
the Aseembly’s 2d Presbytery which had first 
tried this cause, refused to surrender their records, 
alleging that the Synod had no jurisdiction over 
any of their proceedings prior to the 28th of Oc- 
tober, the day the Synod convened. Their plea 
in bar rested upon a mere slip in legislation, a8 
their chief organ expressed it. The act of the 
Assembly provided that this Presbytery, together 
with the other two which composed the Synod of 
Delaware, should be subject to the Synod of 
Philadelphia ‘at and after” the meeting of this 
latter body; and because it had not expressly 
stated that their records should be eurrendered | 
they now found it convenient to take advantage 
of the oversight and refused to produce them ; at 
the same time denying that the Synod had any 
right to touch any of their unfinished business, 


although there was no other Synod to which they 


could be amenable. The cunning and trickery of 
this manceuvre were so much in the style of pet- 
tifogging in the law—so utterly at variance with 
all the sentiments which should characterize 
honourable men and christains, that they at once 
excited pity and contempt. We closely marked 
the effect, and we felt happy that we were not as- 
sociated with those who had thus recklessly for- 
feited the good opinion of their fellow Presbyters. 
To throw additional light upon this proceeding 
it should be remarked, that the Assembly’s 2d 
Presbytery had made a strong muster of their 
forces at Synod, even including two elders from 


’ African churches,—that they had expressed strong 


confidence that they would be able to command 
a majority of Synod—that they had fully expect- 
ed that this appeal would be brought before the 
Synod—that they had wished it to be issued in- 
stead of being referred, and in this state of mind 
they continued until the vote for Moderator, which 
was regarded as a test vote between the old and 
new school. This vote (158 to 75) at once de- 
stroyed their hope of ascendency and drove them 
to the shift of resting their cause upon the basis 
ofa technicality. A little word was found in the 
act of Assembly, and that word was pointed out 
to them by a member of Synod belonging to 
another Presbytery, which they supposed would 
justify them in defeating the Synod in doing the 
very thing, which they had earnestly desired 
should be done, had the majority been on the 
other side. We are not surprised that their con- 
duct was condemned in strong terms. If they 
really felt conscious that they had the truth on 
their side, and that their acquittal of Mr. Barnes 
had been pronounced from honest hearts and from 
righteous motives, why refuse to adventure the 


cause in a humble and confident reljance upon a 


Holy and Divine Providence, who would see that 
the right should be maintained in opposition to 
the wrong. The very resort tosuch a movement 
argued a distrust of the goodness of their cause, 
and gave occasion to others to infer that that 
cause could not be good which relied on such 
means of support. 

Their plea to jurisdiction, urged under such 
circumstances, was properly overrufed ; aod the 
Synod, relying upon what they supposed to be the 
pledge of Mr. Barnes, to go into the trial, resol ved 
to proceed. After some progress, however, Mr. 
Barnes arose and addressed the Synod, and was 
most attentively listened to. Among other things 
he remarked that he had altered most of the ob- 
jectionable passages in his book for a forthcoming 
edition, but at the same time said, he did not wish 
the Synod to understand that he had changed any 
of his sentiments. He further remarked that he 
would have been pleased if his Presbytery had 
produced their records, but at the same time he 
was not disposed to censure them, as it was pro- 
bable he would have acted in the same way in the 
case of any other man. He then presented a 
paper in which he expressed his intention to 
decline taking any part in the issuing of the 
appeal. Mr. Barnes thus completely identified 
himself with his Presbytery in their improper 
proceedings, and thus the obstructions in the 
way of trial were vexatiously multiplied. What 
was the Synod to do? Were they to suffer the 
course of justice to be defeated? Here severa] 
circumstances are to be considered. Ist. The 
Appellant had an undoubted right to insist on the 


‘prosecution of his appeal, and the Synod were 


obliged in equity to protect him in this right. 
2d. The Appellee, had a right to demand of the 
Presbytery a copy of their records in his case, 
and if he had insisted upon his right, there can 
be no doubt that his demand would have been ac- 
ceded to; that he did not therefore make the 
demand ‘was his own wrong, and he certainly was 


entitled to no benefit which might arise from that 


wrong. 3d. The Presbytery did not pretend that 


_ their records were withheld, because they..were 


not easily accessible, for they acknowledgéd that 
thty were present; and it was not until the de- 
mand for them was repeated a second or third 
time, that Dr. Ely said they had been sent back 
to Philadelphia ! 

Thas there was manifest concert to foil the Synod 
in issuing this appeal. Under this vexatious, and 
as we must think, unrighteous embarrassement, 
two courses were suggested for the guidance 
of the Synod; the one a reference of the appeal 
at this stage to the General Assembly; and the 
other, to take it up and issue it upon the best tes- 
timony and documents which were accessible. 
The difficulties in the way of reference were 
great; for it was manifest, that if, as the Assem- 
bly’s Presbytery affirmed and reiterated, the 
Synod had no jurisdiction in the case; they had 
no more right to refer the matter than to issue it. 
Either act would have been the assumption of a 
jurisdiction that had been denied to them; and 
from the specimen which the Synod had of the 
artifice of the Presbytery, they might very natu- 
rally suppose, that the technicality would be 
pleaded before the Assembly and the records 
be again withheld on the ground that the case was 


_ not properly before the Assembly, as the Synod 


‘ 


had no right to refer. Besides, a reference under 
such circumstances would have been the coun- 
tenancing of a wrong, which was in no sense 
defensible; and it would have been an everlasting 
disgrace to our excellent form of government, by 
acknowledging that it was too weak to bring a sup- 
posed offender to trial, although formally arraigned. 
Respect, therefore, to the constitution—respect to 
justice, as well as regard for the suffering interests 
of the charch, forbad the idea of reference. It 
was determined therefore to issue the case, and 
upon inquiry it was ascertained that every essen- 
tial document was present and fully authenti- 
cated. The Appellant produced the original 
paper containing the charges and proofs, and this 
was rendered still more satisfaejory by the circum- 
stance, that all the testimony which had been ad- 
duced, and which was to be adduced in proof of 
the charges, was contained in the acknowledged 
commentary of Mr. Barnes on the Romans. The 
decision of the lower court and the grounds of 
appeal from that decision, were also present and 
fully authenticated. Thus the spirit of the con- 
stitution was fully met; all the required docu- 
ments were before the court, and there too were 
the Appellant to prosecute his appeal—the Ap- 
pellee to rebut the charges, and the inferior judi- 
catory to defend its decisiou. 

We do contend that all the ends proposed by 
the constitution were fully answered, and that all 
the forms of the constitation which had been de- 
vised for the accomplishment of these ends, had 
been adhered to as closely as the case would ad- 
mit. If there was in any respect a deviation 
from constitutional forms, it was not the fault of 
the Synod, but of those who now complain that 
that was not done which they prevented from be- 
ing done. We cannot suppose that the constitu- 
tion ever contemplated, that an adherence to every 
jot and tittle of its forms should be pleaded as a 
ground, why its great objects and designs should 
be defeated. Conscious of their integrity—of the 
rectitude of their intentions and of their sincere’ 
and unquestioned love of every thing which en- 
tered into the constitution of true Presbyterianism, 
the Synod fully heard the case, and pronounced 
their judgment, by sustaining the appeal and re- 
versing the decision of the lower court. That 
their verdict was a righteous one, we do most 
solemnly believe; and this we say without the 
slightest prejudice to the Appellee, for whose 
welfare we feel perhaps a deeper regard than 
those who have encouraged him in his erroneous 
views. 

But here it will be said, how can it be righteous: 
to condemn a man unheard?. This is a serious 
question and deserving of an answer. From even 
the appearance of injustice, we instinctively 
shrink, and if we know our own hearts, we had 
rather suffer wrong, than inflict it. It is true, Mr. 
Barnes was not personally heard in his own de- 
fence, but where lay the fault? Did the Synod 
deny hima hearing? Did the Synod devise tech- 
nical quibbles with the view of embarrassing him 
or of depriving him of the opportunity of a full 
hearing? No, so far from this, that they expressed 
an earnest desire that he would defend himself, 
and at the proper steps in the proceeding, invited 
him to exercise his privilege. If he was not 
heard, it was because he would not speak, and 
neither the constitution nor Synod could make 
him speak against his will. 

But in another and important sense Mr. Barnes 
was heard; he was heard in his Book, and the 
plain and obvious meaning of his Book, was the 
ground of his condemnation, It was shrewdly re- 
marked by one of the /ay judges in his case, that 
Mr. Barnes’ personal defence appeared to him 
as a matter of little importance in affecting the 
judgment in his case; that if called to act on 
a jury in a case of libel, he would first inquire, 
had the alleged libel been uttered by the de- 
fendant, and if so, was it in fact a libel accord- 
ing to the statute; that in judging of the latter 
point, he would judge from the plain and obvious 
import of the language supposed to be libellous, 
and not from any explanation or subsequent con- 
struction of it from the person who had uttered it; 
that he could judge Mr. Barnes’ language also 
from its obvious import, that he could see that it 
was in direct variance with the standards of the 
church, and that no explanation from Mr. Barnes 
could make it otherwise. No attempt was made 
to answer this common sense argument. By 
others it was with equal force observed, why 
should Mr. Barnes write a work of religious in- 
struction if it needed his personal explanation; 
and why should the Synod be driven from its 
common sense understanding of the obvious im- 
port of the language, by explanations which could 
not be made@JMo accompany the 30,000 copies of 
the Book which had gone into circulation ? 

Thus it appears by a simple reference to the 
facts, that the Synod had full jurisdiction in the 
case; that the General Assembly had no expec- 
tation that a denial of this jurisdiction would be 
based upon the phraseology of its act of amalga- 
mation; that the Assembly’s Presbytery had .in 
effect acknowledged this jurisdiction, and subse- 
quently denied it only to answer an end and in 
the spirit of worldly politics; and it is still fur- 
ther apparent, that the Synod opened the door for 
a full and fair trial and employed every means to 
induce the Appellee to use all the advantages 
which the constitution secured to him, and that on 
the event of his refusal they endeavoured to 
secure an able advocate to conduct his defence ; 
and it is still further manifest, that notwithstanding 
all the difficulties vexatiously raised, when the 
Synod, constrained by a high sense of obliga- 
tion to God and the church, did proceed to trial, 
they proceeded in a constitutional way and with- 
out the indulgence of any feelings which would 
disqualify them to judge righteously and equita- 
bly in the case. Wnder such circumstances, Mr. 
Barnes was condemned as holding the very errors 
which the last Assembly had declared to be, 
Pestiferous”’ and which they certainly supposed 
could not be countenanced in any Presbyterian 
clergyman. 

Some reflexions obviously suggested by this 
case we will defer until our next paper, and in 
the mean time solicit a candid attention to the 
foregoing brief narrative. 


CotonizaTion.—The Young Men’s Coloniza- 
tion Society of Pennsylvania have appointed the 
Rev. Dr. Sereno E. Dwient, their General Agent. 


The appointment is a good and efficient one. 


ProscriPrion.—The most violent measures have 
been adopted to excite a clamour against the Sy- 
nod of Philadelphia for the suspension of Albert 
Barnes. It is represented as an act of iniquitous 
persecution and as a proof of the domineering spirit 
of the clergy. The charge of persecution is de- 
signed ad captandum, and is sufficiently refuted 
by the following statement, viz: Mr. Barnes was 
never coerced to enter the Presbyterian Church— 
he was never forced to remain in it—he volunta- 
rily entered it by adopting its constitution—he 
willingly submitted to one provision in that con- 
stitution which prescribes that any minister who 
proclaims doctrines in the face of the standards, af- 
ter having voluntarily promised to maintain them, 
shall be excluded; his peers have decided by a 
solemn vote, that he has so far violated his obliga- 
tions as to incur this censure; and where is there 
in all this transaction a spirit of persecution? As 
well might a man, excluded from any voluntary 
association for an infringement of its constitution, 
complain of persecution; with as much reason 
might any public functionary complain of persecu- 
tion, in being displaced from office for a violation 
of the constitution of his country. Mr. Barneshas 
fallen under the operation of a principle, the jus- 
tice of which is universally recognised. He was 
not condemned for holding any particular senti- 
ments, but only for obtruding upon a particular 
community, sentiments which were at variance 
with its acknowledged standards. He might have 
retired from the church peaceably, and held the 


should have insisted upon remaining in the church, 
and still retaining these conflicting views, is a de- 
mand of license which no community, religious, 
political, or social, would countenance. 

It is an equally great mistake, that his suspen- 
sion was the result of clerical domination, as 
nearly an equal number of intelligent laymen voted 
for the act. That religious men, and men too 
professing a very peculiar and preeminent zeal for 
religion, should resort to such methods to excite 
popular odium—that they should make an appeal 
to the world and to the very worst passions of men 
ona matter pertaining to the church—that they 
should enlist the political prints in the outcry, is 
to us a thing utterly irreconcilable with their pro- 
fessions. The cause which is thus to be sustained 
must sink, for upon it the frown of God must rest. 
We blame not the people of Mr. Barnes’ charge 
for the expression of personal esteem and affection 
for him-——we blame them not for supposing that he 
is in all his views consistent with the formularies 
of the church; all this was to be expected; but 
when they decide upon tl:e unrighteousness of his 
condemnation upon the ground that he is a man 
“of unstained purity of Jife in the midst of eminent 
usefulness,” they put the case upon a wrong 
basis Mr. Barnes was not condemned On any 
such ground, but merely because he was not a 
consistent Presbyterian. There are hundreds of 
Episcopal, Methodist and Baptist clergymen who 
enjoy an unspotted reputation, but surely that is 
no reason why they should be permitted to preach 
their peculiar views in the Presbyterian church. 

But the proscriptive, and as we might justly re- 
tort, the persecuting spirit now rife, is most strik- 
ingly illustrated in the following resolutions pas- 
sed by a congregational meeting held in the Rev. 
Mr. Patterson’s church of this city. They par- 
take so much of the denunciatory spirit of the 
worst class of political meetings, that it is difficult 
to believe that they emanated from a religious 
assembly. ‘The reader shall judge. 


“ And whereas, finally, we believe this persecu- 
tion of Mr. Barnes to be but the commencement of 
a system to return to darkness—and enslave the 
mind which God has made free. We as Freemen 
and Christians will not stand by and tamely submit 
to see, so gocd, and so useful a man as we believe 
Mr. Barnes to be, sacrificed, lest we become par- 
takers in other men’s sins. Thercfore, 

Resolved, That we have undiminished confi- 
dence in the Rev. Albert Barnes, and are deter- 
mined to stand by him, and afford him all the coun- 
tenance and aid in our power. 

Resolved, That we will aid and support only 
such men and measures as can tolerate and frater- 
nize with the Rev. Albert Barnes, believing those 
of an opposite kind to be, bigotted, unchristian, 
and unkind—making divisions, contentions and 
war in the church, where there ought to be peace, 
harmony and love. 

Resolved, That we recommend to our Session 
the propriety of prohibiting all collections in our 
Church for any society in which ultra old school 
men have the management and control, and that 
we recommend to all our members that may be 
subscribers or patrons to any fund for Education, or 
Missionary, or College endowments of which they 
have the control, to discontinue their aid. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to all the 
lay. members in al] the Churches belonging to the 
Asse@bly’s Presbytery to hold meetings forthwith 
--and that each Church appoint three conferees, 
who, as soon as may be after the appointments are 
made, shall meet together and make arrangements, 
and procure a place for a general meeting to give 
expression to the views and feelings of the 
Churches, upon this subject.” 


A few more such meetings and resolutions will 
do more to open the eyes of the church, to the 
alarming progress of error, than any measure 
which the orthodox could adopt. 


Avrora Borgatis.—On Tuesday night the 17th 
inst. while on a visit to New York, we were 
privileged in witnessing one of the most pleasing 
and imposifig phenomena of nature. In the early 
part of the evening the heavens exhibited a dif- 
fused light similar to a bright twilight, but none 
of the coruscations usually accompanying the 
Aurora Borealis were obsefved. At 11 o’clock, 
our attention was powerfully arrested by an ap- 
pearance in the heavens which we presume to be 
extremely rare. Our vision was partially limited 
by houses on the opposite side of the street, but 
from the zenith a broad and irregular belt of light 
extending about thirty degrees towards the hori- 
zon, struck upon the eye, of a brilliant red hue» 
similar to the strong reflexion of an extensive 
conflagration. From the edges of it, coruscations 
of white light were frequently shooting, and occa- 
sionally a ray of the same kind of light, would 
pass through the centre and along the whole 
length of the belt. The surrounding sky was of 
a deep blue approaching to black, and the stars 
twinkled with peculiar lustre. The earth was 
very considerably illuminated during the continu- 
ance of the phenomenon. The whole appearance 
was beautiful and impressive, and well calculated 
to fill the minds of the ignorant with superstitious 
fears, and the minds of the intelligent with awe. 
‘‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 


Almighty 


4th. 2 New Theory of Episcopacy. Admirable. 


same sentiments without molestation, but that he 


; Colony while he remains there. 


logue recently printed, that the number of Students is as 


Biatican Rersrrory.—The articles in the Oc. 
tober number of this excellent quarterly, are 
seven in number and of substantial merit. Ist. 
Dr. Green’s Address to the Theological Students 
at Princeton, like all the writings of that venera- 
ble father in the church, is judicious and sea- 
sonable. It is chiefly aimed at the silly dogma 
that discoveries and improvements are as much 
to be expected in the science of Christian The- 
ology as in any human science. 2d. Dr. Woods 
on Depravity. The Essay of Dr. Wood’s is 
justly commended except in one point, viz: the 
power in a new born infant to commit actual 
transgression. It is surprising that Dr. Woods, 
who appears to have such clear views of the 
doctrine of human depravity, should mar the 
whole by appending an explanation which is so 
repugnant to common sense, A just view of 
imputation would have saved him from a world 
of. difficulties. 3d. Natural History of the Bible. 
A good article, designed to recommend a good 
book and a very necessary and delightful study. 


The caustic writer has helped Episcopacy to 
some new arguments and some new orders. 5th. 
Reed and Matheson’s Visit. This article contains a 
good and discriminating review of the visit of the 
English delegates. 6th. Finney’s Lectures. This 
sontinuation of an able article in the preceding 
number, exposes most fully the measures and spirit 
of the school to which Mr. Finney belongs. 7th. 
Jenkyn on the Atonement. In this review the work 
of Jenkyn is made to appear as a very small affair, 
and the recommendation of Dr. Carroll as evinc- 
ing a sufficient degree of ignorance of the subject 
on which he presumes to dictate. 


PrespyTertan ALMANAC——J. Whetham of this 
city has issued the ** Presbyterian Pocket Calen- 
dar and Ecclesiastical Register for 1836, edited 
by James A. Peabody.” This is a neat little 
Almanac which every Presbyterian should pur- 
chase. Besides the usual monthly tables, it con- 
tains within its brief space much matter interest- 
ing to the Presbyterian Church. 

A similar work has been issued by Swords, of 
New York, designed for the Episcopal Church. 


EXPEDITION TO LIBERIA. 


The brig Independence, Capt. Howell, sailed 
from Philadelphia, on Thursday last 19th inst. for 
Bassa Cove, with the intention of touching at 
Monrovia. She is freighted with various articles 
of merchandise, to supply the wants and necessi- 
ties of the infant Culony founded at that place by 
the Societies of New York and Pennsylvania, and 
to enable the Colonial Government to make a mure 
extensive purchase of territory along the coast, 
and in the interior. The Government of the United 
States have also forwarded by her four small 
guns, fifty muskets, and a competent supply of am- 
munition, for the defence of the Colony. ‘Thomas 
Buchanan, Esquire, of Fort Covington, New York, 
goes out in the Independence as the Commissioner 
of the two Societies, and acting Governor of the 


carries out a coloured family of four persons from 
Sackett’s Harbour, with fair testimonials of Chris- 
tian character. The men isa farmer by profes- 
sion; and, together with his wife and eldest da — 
ter, is a very competent teacher in the Sunday 
School. Mr. B. also carries outa native Krooman, 
who came last spring as a sailor in the Margaret 
Mercer, and since that time has learned to speak 
and read English.—Colonization Herald. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Deacon Giles’ Distillery—It will be recollected (says 
the Boston Atlas), that the Rev. Mr. Cheever, of Salem, 
appealed from the judgment of the Common Pleas, to the 
Supreme Court, on the indictment charging him with a 
libel upon Deacon Stone, published in the Landmark, 
and well known as the article headed ‘‘ Deacon Giles’ 
Distillery.” The case came on Ff ged in the Supreme 
Court now sitting at Salem, and we Jearn that Mr. Cheev- 
er withdrew his plea of Not Guilty, and pleaded that he 
would not contend further with the Commonwealth. Sen- 
tence was pustponed until the arrival of Chief Justice 
Shaw. 

Consequences of Illegible Writing—Iu a suit tried at 
New York on Monday, in the Circuit Court. before Judge 
Edwards, instituted by-Josiah Barker, of that city, for the 
recovery of six thousand dollars from a William Muillards, 
on a note indorsed by the latter in the year 1825, the 
plaintiff was defeated in consequence of having mistaken 
the defendant’s name for Millan, and by such name hav- 
ing served him with notice of protest. 


Distressing Event—The Sagharbour Corrector of the 
14th inst., says: Yesterday the wife of Alfred Talmadge, 
of Bridgehampton, went out and returned with an armful 
of brush, which she threw on the fire ; when Jeaving two 
children in the room, one four and the other two years of 
age, the youngest in the cradle—went for a second arm- | 
ful, when on her return she found the eldest burnt to death, 
and the youngest so burnt that it lived but a short time. 


A Canal round the Falls of Niagara—From a circular 
drawn up by a committee in Oswego, it would seem that 
a survey of the route has been made, during the past 
season, under the authority of the general government, 
which establishes the complete practicability of the work ; 
and, accordingly, memorials are to be addressed to Con- 
gress at the approaching session, asking their aid towards 
its accomplishment. 


Pennsylvania—A late article in Silliman’s valuable 
Journal, says that in Potter county, Penn. within the 
space of five miles, are found the head waters of the 
Alleghany, Susquehanna and Geuesse rivers, the first 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico—the 2d into the Chesa- 
peake, and the 3d into Lake Outario. 


Amherst College—By the last catalogue just issued, it 
— that there are of the Seniors 41 ; Juniors 63; So- 
phomores 72 ; and Freshmen 76. 


Harvard University—Ilt appears by the Annual Cata- 


follows: Undergraduates, Seniors 41, Juniors 46, Sopho- 
mores 66, Freshmen 55, Students not candidates for a de- 
ree 2—210. Gruduates, Theological Students 22, Law 
iudents 52, Students attending Medical Lectures 103, 
Resident Graduates 4—181.—Total 391. 

Library—The total number of books in the University 
is as follows: Theological Library about 700; Medical 
do. 1000; Law do. 3600 ; Public do. above 36,000. Total, 
above 41,300. There are in the Society Libraries of the 
Students 4500 volumes. 


Hats—By a calculation made a few days since, we 
learn, says the Boston Transcript, that the amount of 
hats now manufactured in the United States in one year 
exceeds sixteen millions of dollars. There are, it is esti- 
mated, upwards of twenty-five thousand persons em- 
ployed in the business, the expense of whose labour is 
about seven millions of dollars. 


The Remains of Chief Justice Marshall—The Com- | 


mon Council of the city of Richmond lately passed some 
resolutions to be communicated to the family of the late 
Chief Justice, testifying their sense of the loss sustained 
by the country and by that city in particular, in his death, 
and requesting permission to erect a monument over his 
remains, at the expense of the city. This proposal the 
family of the deceased have felt bound to decline. They 
say in their reply to the communication of the Common 
Council, that their father, a short time previous to bis dis- 
solution, designated the spot at which he wished to be 
buried, described the tomb, and wrote an inscription to be 
placed on it, and that they had promised a strict compli- 
ance with the reqeest. 


The Cherokees—The Savannah Republican says— 
““ We are informed by a letter received in this city, that 
the Cherokee ogy lately assembled at Red Clay have 
terminated their session, without having come to any 
measures definite to their affairs in relation to a Treaty. 
The Ross and Ridge party as they were termed, have 
amalgamated their interests for the general good of the 
whole people, and the Delegates have been appointed, 
selected from both parties, consisting of 20, with full 
power to make a Treaty with the Commissioners at pre- 
sent ss eae by the General Government, and should 
such fail, the Delegation will proceed to Washington city 
and endeavour to effect the same with the President and 
Senate, upon such terms as may be satisfactory to all, so 
as to put an end to the controversy pow extsting.” 

Iron Boat—The New York Courier and Enquirer says— 
‘©A Sheet Iron Steam Boat has been placed on the Erie 
Canal, and has succeeded admirably, so far as the ex- 
periment has been tried. She is propelled at the rate of 


Mr. Buchanan | 


Indian Stream—The N. H. Courier says, that on Tues- 
day last, Adjutant Genera! Low, left Concord for the In- 
dian Stream Territory, by request of His Excellency the 
Governor, to see if matters pertaining to the settlers there 
can be accommodated without the burning of a little gun- 
pomeer It is said also that the 24th Regiment of N. H. 

ilhia, is to march immediately into the Territory, if the 
Adjutant General does not like the appearance of affairs 
in that quarter, 


Norfolk, Nov. 14.—The U. S. ship Falmouth, and schr. 
Grampus, were placed in the Dry Dock, at the Navy 
Yard, Gosport, yesterday morning. The North Carolina, 
74, which came out of the Dock a few days since, has her 
bowsprit and all the lower masts in. We understand her 
he and water were taken in before she came out 
Q oc 


Unfortunate Affair—We learn (says the Norfolk Bea- 
con) from Capt. Chapman, of the steam boat Patrick 
Henry, arrived last evening from Richmond, that an at- 
tempt was made yesterday by the ship Henry Leeds, 
aground 25 miles below City Point, to run out at anchor, 
but from some mismanagement in cutting away, the 
anchor carried down the two boats that bore it, and four 
out of the seven persons in the boats, among whom was 
the second mate, were drowned. A greater loss of life 
never, perhaps, occurred on any similar occasion. 


Melancholy Accident—Ou Tuesday afternoon, 17th inst. 
Emeline, daughter of James Hyser, while at the public 
school in Third above Brown street, being sent of an 
errand, fell down stairs and fractured her skull, from 
which she died in a few minutes. ‘Fhe teacher Miss Fran- 
ces R. Eastburn, heard the fall aud immediately rendered 
every assistance in her power. us 


Destructive Gule at Buffalo—We learn from the Baffalo 
papers that,on Wednesday morning I1th inst. a gale 
commenced in that vicinity, which continued to increase 
through the day till it had raised the water jin the harbour 
to an unprecedented height, and destroyed a vast amount 
of property. The Buffalo Advertiser says—‘ The water 
rose to a height unknown to our oldest iubabitauts, 
a entire flats several feet in depth. Ou the 
east of Main street, extending nearly to Seneca street, it 
presented the appearence of an immense lake, furiously 
raging, threatening destruction to the inhabitants of that 
section, Boats were continually in motion, bringing the 
people from their houses, which in many instances were 
overthrown, or floating before the wind, some entirely de- 
molished, and others were carried a considerable distance 
from their former location. ‘The damage sustained by the 
owners of Jumber and wood is immense. ‘The merchan- 
dise upon the wharves was greatly damaged, and a large 
amount destroyed. The shipping in the harbour also 
suffered much. ‘Ihe scene throughout was grand and 
melancholy. The fury of the wind—the raging of the 
waters—the dashing, of the spray—the confusion wich 
prevailed throughout the day, combined, rendered the 
scene truly grand and awful. 

In the damage done to the shipping, we may mention 
that the schooner Tecumseh is on the point of the pier, 
and will probably be lost. Two vessels, names unknown, 
are ashore in the bay, south of the light-house. Several 
vessels came in during the height of the gale, sails and 
spars much injured, and by running foul of other craft in 
the harbour, have been seriously damaged. Several 
steam-boats, the Sandusky, Ohio, Chas. Townsend, Henry 
Clay, and Sheldon Thompson, are aground, and must 
have sustained more or less injury. The schr. Florida, 
of Oswego, lies high and dry upon the beach near the ship 
canal. The Benjamin Rush is upon one of the docks. 
The greatest sulibrets are the heavy merchants in the 
lower town, who had not time to remove their effects 
from their cellars. 

A large part of the Buffalo and Black Rock rail road 
track, between the terrace and the canal, on Court street, 
has been displaced, and the embankment much injured. 
It has also been much injured at Black Rock. _ 

The family of Daniel Dougherty, living in a small 
house near Mr. Sloan’s, between the canal and the lake, 
consisting of himself, his wife, and three children, were 
providentially saved. About 10 o’clock, the house began 
to move; from the foundation, and soon fell to pieces ; 
Dougherty secured himself and family upon one of the 
sides of his fallen house, and on this they floated to the 
bank of the canal, some fifty rods, where it grounded, 
and remained the most part of an hour exposed to the 
storm ; it then came loose, floated over the canal. and 
aber struck where a canal boat was aground 
on the north bank of the canal, where they were rescued. 

A family occupying a house on Chicago street escaped 
by cutting through the roof. Several fruitless attempts 
were previously made for their rescue, and it was effect- 
ed at Jast with great danger.” 


Horrible.—Vhe Baltimore American of Monday, con- 
tains the following letter | 


‘‘ FREDERICKSBURG, Va. Nov. 2ist, 1835. 


Messrs. Editors—Allow me, thvough the medium of 
your paper, to inform you of a most horrid butchery 
which our town has just witnessed. Last night there was 
a general-rebellion a the free and slave negroes of 
this place, but by the help of Providence we have been 
fortunate enough to quell it so far. About 12 o’clock or 
thereabouts, Mr. Jenkins, a saddler, was aroused from 
his midnight slumber by the most horrid and heart-piere- 
ing screams from his daughter’s apartment, adjoining his 
own. He and his wife immediately sprang from their 
bed and ran to ascertain the cause of the screams. When 
he went in he discovered his daughter vainly defending 
herself from the ferocious thrusts of a servant man, who 
was armed with a large carving knife. He immediately 
ran to his daughter’s assistance, but was instantly felled 
to the ground by another negro, armed with an axe. His 
wife saved herself by jumping from the second story 
window, but with the loss of both legs broken. ‘The ne- 
groes,in the meantime, supposing their work of death 
was done, left the premises, and went in search of Mrs. 
Jenkins, who was taken into a neighbor’s house by a 
person passing by at the time of the screams. Mr. Jen- 
kins had his left arm broken, but was not seriously hurt 
in any other place. He immediately issued forth and 

ave the alarm just in time to save the whole town from 

eing butchered, as there was a large party coming from 
Stafford county to reinforce the town uegroes, but a num- 
ber of young men coming promptly with arms even at 
that late hour of the night, marched out and cut off the 
country negroes, and coming unawares upon them, fired 
a volley of balls into them, and killed seven, wounded 
twelve, and took twenty-eight prisoners, all of whom 
were lodged in jail to await their trial. 

P.S. I have just time to say that the two negroes have 
been taken, who murdered Mr. J’s daughter, and at- 
tempted his own life, and were promptly Lyuched., 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


LATE FROM MEXICO. 


The packet ship Motcezuma, Capt. Davis, arrived at 
New York, on Saturday evening trom Vera Cruz, hav- 
ing left that port as late as the 9thinst. We learn that 
an expedition had been fitted out at Vera Cruz, to pro- 
ceed against Texas, for which purpose the port was em- 
bargoed for seven days, previous to the sailing of the 
Moctezuma. The amount of force that was dispatched 
against the Texians we have not yet learned. 

We have received Vera Cruz papers to the 6th inst. 
and from the capital to the 3lst-ult. with letters from the 
former place to the 8th inst. The papers are wholly 
silent on the subject of the Vera Cruz expedition. News 
of the capture of the schooner Correo, and of taking of the 
post of Goliad, by the Texians, had reached the capital, 
which, together with the public proceedings and acts of 
the authorities inTexas,produced considerable sensation in 
Mexico,— St. Anna was to have set out for Mexico on the 
9th, to proceed thence, as was supposed, with a respectable 
force to the frontiers of Texas, either by way of San Luis 
Potosi, or direct to Monte pe Ar newspapers coin- 
ment with severity on the articles from the New Orleans 
and Néw York papers, in regard to Texas. 

The new Constitution had been finally adopted, and 
measures taken to carry it into effect. Some of the States 
had assented to the change, without opposition, while 
others had refused to assemble their Legislatures to sanc- 
tion it, and had sent commissioners to the capital to re- 
monstrate against the plan of consolidation. Several 
cities and towns, had also petitioned for a continuation 
of the Federal System, but so far as we can perceive, 
without any effect. .A change had taken place im the 
heads cf departments of State and the Treasury. No 
mention is made of the arrival of Col. Butler, the Ameri- 
can Charge at the city. 

It appears that Gen. Cos was at Bexar on the 13th of 
October, under which date he issued a proclamation, an 
nouncing his intention to march into ‘Texas as soon as 
he should receive further reinforcements.—New York 


Merc. Advertiser.’ . 
FROM TEXAS. 


The New Orleans Bulletin of the 10th inst. says—We 

are indebted to a friend, arrived last evening from Na- 
cogdoches, for the latest information from Texas. He 
informs-us that Gen. Houston left San Felippe about the 
22d ult. with a considerable reinforcement of troops, to 
join the commander in chief, Austin, near San Antonio. 
Our informant also states that be met a company of 
eighty men from the neighbourhood of Nacogdoches ; 
another of thirty-three, and another of twenty-five from 
the same settlement; and the company of about sixty 
which went from this place, who were to be joined at Na- 
cogdoches by an additional corps—all of whom were in 
high health and spirits, and marching on to San Antonio. 
A fine cavalry company of sixteen men, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Natchez, were also met on their way. On 
the 25th ult. a letter was received from Labadie, stating 
that a lieutenant had captured a Mexican, from whom he 
learned that there was a reinforcement of Mexicans, of 
about four hundred, coming on to join General Cos, whose 
army consisted of about seventeen hundred men. 
P.S. A letter, just received from General Austin, 
dated the 20th inst. informs us that a division of the army 
had advanced and ‘taken upa position at Salada, within 
five miles of San Antonio, in doing which, they had come 
in contact with the advanced guard of the enemy, who 
still continued in sight on the hill between our troops 
and San Antonio. Gen. Austin continues to urge rein- 
forcements to hasten as fast as possible. 


San Felippe de Austin, Oct. 24. 
Dear Sir,—Knuowing that your paper has a very exten- 

sive circulation in the ‘Sead States, and believing that 

many of your readers feel a deep interest in the affairs of 


six miles an hour, without causing any injury to the 
Canal,” 


Texas at this time, I take the liberty of inclosing for your 
publication, a circular, containing extracts of letters from 


Gen. Austin, from which you will learn that we shall have 

something to do in reducing San Antonio. The forces of 
the enemy, and that of the volunteers are aboat equal in 
number. Gen. Austin’ despatched a communication to 
Gen. de Cos, by a Mexican, stating that he was supporting. 
the principles of the Coastitution of 1824, and inquiring 
how our flag would be received? His reply was, “ dis- 

band your forces, return home peaceably, and then per- 
haps I will listen to your petitions, at at I can only 
regard you as rebels and traitors.” We will teach him 
that we have rights independent of a dictator or military 

power, and that his haughty reply cannot influence Aime- 


ricans to compromise their rights. Yours 
JOSEPH BRYAN. 


The Texas Volunteers—The brig Metawanteag, char- 
tered by the ‘I'exas committee, to convey emigrants ta 
Texas, sailed from New York, on Saturday ce 
two hundred and ten able bodied men on board, including. 
between forty and fifty natives of Poland. 


MARRIED. 

On 19th inst, by the Rev. Ashbel 
Green, D. D. the Rev. Chas Cummins, D. D. of Florida, 
Orange county, New York, to Miss Mancaret McCuL- 
Locu, of this city. , 


WESTERN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Cash received by Solomon Allen, for the Western Foreign 
Missionary 
From the Ladies of Chesnut Level con tion Lan- 
caster county, Pa. to constitute them pastor, Rev, 


Lindley C. Rutter a life member. 31 33 
Marsh Creek congregation, Adams county. 26 62 
New Castle Presbytery, for the use ef Rev. Mr. 

Lowrie, Upper India ($30 of it from Ladies Sew- 

ing Society. Columbia, Pa. to constitute J. H. 3 

Symes a life member) per the Rev. W. Ramsey. 75 00 
Collected in 10th Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

from W. Brown, Esq. $50 G. Ralston, Esq. 100 

other persons 218 83, 368 83 
From the Rev. Dr, J. J. Janeway. New Brunwiek, 50 

553 70 


The Corresponding Secretary also acknowledges the receipt of 
the following suma, viz: 
New Yor k. 
Collection of the monthly concert in the Rutger’s 


street church, per Rev. J. M. Krebs, 40 48 
Collection of the Missiunary meeting in the Canal 

street church on Sabbath evening. 194 634 
From the Treasurer of the Ist Dreskyeesion church, 

in Wall street, Mr. James Paton, annual contri- 

bution. 1434 91 
From the Treasurer of the American Bible Society. 1000 00 
From :he Treasurer of the American Tract Society. 1000 00 

In Philadelphia. 

From the Ladies Association in the city of Philadel- 

phia, for the support of Reed and Lowrie schools, 

in India per Miss E. Moore, Treasurer. _ 300 00 
Collection in 2d Presbyterian chnreh of the Missiona - 

ry meeting (inclading an additional 125.) per Dr. 

Cuyler, 225 
From Rev. Mr. Forsythe from the board of the Asso- 

ciate Reformed church, for the support of Mr. 

M’Ewen 400 50 


From Mr. Charles Woodward monthiy concert collce- 
tion in the 7th Presbyterian church. 75 00 
E. P. SWIFT. 


-PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
phia, will be held on the 2d Tuesday of December, ia 
the Lecture Room of the 7th Presbyterian Church, Phila- 


importance will come before the Presbytery, the mein- 
bers from the country are particularly requested to be 


present. 
S. G. WINCHESTER, Stated Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


By request of the Managers of the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute, a Sermon will be delivered on Sunday evening next, 
at 7 o’clock, in the church on Broad below Chesnut street, 
by the Rev. Mr. CuamBers, to the Young Men of the 
Institute. 
The young men of this city, generally are invited to 
attend. The whole of the lowér part of the church will 
he reserved for them. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


ne (Rev. Richard) works, 23 vols. Owen’s do, 
28 vols. (including his work on the Hebrews,) Bloom- 
field’s Critical Digest 8 vols. Burkett on the New Testa- 
ment, 2 vols. Bas. Elipses, Clarke on the Attributes—do. 
Succession of Sacred Literature, 2 vols. Burnet’s History 
of his Own Times, 4 vois.—do. Reformation 6, Wall on 
Infant Baptism 3 vols. Gale’s Reply to Wall, Stackhouse’s 
History of the Bible, 3 vols. Biair’s Sermons, 1 vol. Chil- 
lingworth’s Works, 3 vols. Slade on the Epistles 2 vols. 
Cole on God’s Sovereignty, Pameton 39 Articles, Ebene- 
zer Erskin’s Works, 4 vols, Flavels works, 9 vols. Bi g- 
hams Antiquies of the Church 7 vols. Knox’s Reformation 
1 vol. Garnell’s Christain Armour, 4 vols. Barrows works, 
5 vols. with notes, Halyburton’s works, 1 vol. Leighton’s 
works, 1 vol. Hopkin’s works by Pittman, 13 vols. Si- 
meon’s works, 21 vols. Massilon’s Sermons} vol. Michael- 
lis’ Law of Moses, 4 vols, do. Introductiun to N. T. 6 vols. 


Classical books. 
ANNUALS FOR 1836. 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual with engravings, 
The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 12 ‘ “6 

‘* Religious Souvenir, 8 

«¢ « Gift’? Edited by Miss Leslie, 


sé aé 


9 
Gilt of Friendship, 12 « 
‘“¢ New Years Token, 
Pearl or Affections Gift, 7 
Juvenile Forget Me Not, 
64 em, 6 “ 


HODGE ON THE ROMANS. 

A commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, come 7 
for Students of the English Bible by Charles Hodge, D.D. 
of Princeton, N. J. 

Questions on the Epistle to the Romans, designed for 
a Classes and Sunday Schools, by Charles Hodge, 


MILLER ON CLERICAL MANNERS. 


Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits, addressed to a 
student in the Theological Seminary, at Princeton, by 
Samuel! Miller, D. D. of Princeton, the 3d edition revised 
and corrected. Just published aud for sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 

22 south Fourth street. 


LONDON THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


GIMEON ’S Works, complete in 21 vols. Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, complete 1 vol. Lardner’s Works, complete 
in 10 vols. Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, 8 vols. Bishop 
Latimer’s Sermons. 2 vols, Burnet’s Reformation, by Dr. 
Nares, Clark’s Succession of Sacred Literature, Arch- 
bishop Secker’s Works in six vols. Griswell on the Para- 
bles, 6 yols. the Works of Dr. Samuel Parr, in 7 vols. the 
Works of Jeremy Taylor. in 3 vols. Hookers Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. in 3 vols. Townsend’s Bible, new edition 
1 vol. Charuock’s Works, in one vol. Elsley on the Gos- 
pels, 2 vols. Slade on the Epistles, 2 vols. the complete 
Works of John Horn, l vol. Just received and for sale 
by W. MARSHALL, & Co. 

N. W. corner of Chestnut and Fifth sts. 


Nov. 27.—3t. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S 
SELECT CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


7 FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
The Number of Pupils shall not exceed Thirty. 


HIE branches to which their attentoin will be directed 
are the Greek, Roman, English, and French Lan- 
guages; Mathematics and Penmanship. 
Terms. 
uarter of 12 Weeks 12 50 
The I’rench language 5 00 
Private ‘Tuition, in all or any of the above branches 30 00 
Hours from 9 to 12, A. M., and from half after 2 tilt 
half after 4 P. M. a 
Known to be conversant with the Greek, Roman, and 
English Languages, and having had considerable experi- 
ence in the art of imparting instruction in the same, while 
the undersigned solicits the patronage of an enlightened 
public, he at the same time would give the assurance that 
coufidence reposed in him shall not be deceived. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, A. M. 
For character and arp reference may be had 
to the REV. SAMUEL B. WYLIE, D. D. 
Prof. of in the University of Pennsylvania. 
_ REV. SAMUEL W. CRAWFORD, A. M 
Principal of the Academical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. | 
ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE, A. M. 
Professor of yar rer and Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
HENRY REED, A. M- 
Prof. of Rhetorie, éc., in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Other references can be given if deemed necessary. 
For further particulars relative to the above, inquire at 
No. 112 South Tenth street, or, at the School Room, 393 
Market street, above the Western Savings Institution, 


Girard Row. 


ELEGANT BOOKS. 


bound in morocco, gilt. 
‘The Memoirs and Correspondence of Hannah More, in 


| 2vols. 12mo, bound in the most elegant manner. 


Also, an additional supply of the finest Oxford editions 


Bible, various sizes. — 
were English and American Annuals for 1836. 


For sale 


b 
HENRY PERKINS, 159 Chesnut street. 


- 

on 

— 


An adjourned meeting of the Presbytery of Philauel-! 


delphia, at 3 o’clock, P.M. As business of very great ; 


The abore with a large assortment of Theological and — 


é Ser Works of Hannah More in 2vols. 8vo, splendidly | 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


MILLENNIUM. 
| BY WILLIAM C. BROWN. 
Life to death, and death to sin, 


Lo! the éay-s from on high 
Greets the pilgrims wishful eye ; 


Welcome, blood-bought jubilee 


the (otters forged by aio— 


Glorious era usher 


~~ Phen no mote shall man delight, 
Jo the bloody fight ; 
.. Seorn of men from shore to shore, 
_. .Drankenness be seen no more— 
the ransomed hand in hand, 
>"Shail be like an angel band. 
©”. Mercy shall the sufferer know— 
‘xg Tears for others’ woes will flow. 
Life to death, aad death to sin, 
Days of glory, enter in! 


Then thy waste, Jerusalem, 

Shall be like a diadem ; 

Tsrael’s scattered tribes from far, 

Hail the bright Millennial star ; 

Songs of mercy greet their ears, 

God shall wipe away all tears. o 
_ * Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One great garden of its God.’ 

Come, O blest release from sin, 
_ Days of glory, enter in! 


_  "Fhen the lame shall nimbly leap, 
Dumb no longer silence: keep, 
Barren deserts sweets disclose, 
_ Bud and blossom as the rose. | 

All shall then see eye to eye, E 
God shall be exalted high ; 
Then the song by seraphs given. 
Earth shall echo back to heaven. 
Lo! the triamph over sin ! 
Years of glory, usher in !—Zion’s Her. 


CAPTAIN BACK. 


Some weeks ago we had the satisfaction of 
‘acquainting our readers that letters had been 
received, intimating the return of this gallant 
officer to his winter quarters on Great Slave 
Lake. We have now the still greater Satis- 
faction of announcing his arrival in his own 
country, and of giving circulation to the fol- 
lowing brief outline of his proceedings: 

On the 7th.of June, 1834, he left Port Re- 
liance with his party, and was employed dur- 
ing the remainder of that month in transport- 
ing his boat and stores on rollers to his des. 
tined point of embarkation on the Thlewee- 
cho-dezeth, a very arduous service, the dis- 
tance being above 200 miles, and his people 
being in far from vigorous condition, in con- 
sequence-.of the pare diet to which they had 
been subjected during the previous winter. 
The task was, however, pacoepetstly accom- 
plished, and on the 7th of July the party, 
consisting of Captain Back, Mr. King, his 
surgeon and only assistant, and eight men, 
all Europeans, . bade adieu to their compant- 
ons, and proceeded down the river in the di- 
rection ascertained the previous season. The 
stream was at first deep, and interrupted by 
rapids as it cut its way transversely through 
1 mountain range running east and west; but 
seyond this it proceeded to the northward, 
with little interruption, till in latitude v5 deg. 
40 min. N. longitude 106 deg. 35 min. W. 
it took a sudden turn tu the east, thereby 
destroying the hopes up to this time enter- 


tained of its entering the sea near Bathurst’s 


Inlet. It now became very broad, and bro- 
ken, as it were, into a succession of small 
lakes, terminating in one so large that it 
showed a clear horizon on several points of 
the compass; and here the expedition was 
much embarrassed by ice, so that for above 
twenty miles it was only enabled to advance 
by severe exertion. On recovering the clear 
water, however, the stream speedily again 
contracted, still tending easterly, and even S. 
E., and much broken by rapids and cascades 
—until at length, in lat. 65 deg. 54 min. N., 
longitude 98 deg. 10 min. W., (not far, there- 
fore, from the head of Wager Bay,) it burst 
with great fury between four granite moun- 
tains, and flowed thence tolerably direct to- 
wards the north. It also here became again 
very wide—from halfa mile to a mile—and 
was even more broken with raptds and whirl- 
ls than before; the adjoining country being 
in like manner rugged and hilly. The first 
Esquimaux were met not far from the sea, 
fishing at the fuot of a considerable fall; and 
though they seemed in the beginning disposed 
to be hostile, they became afterwards very 
obliging and serviceable. On the 29th of July 
the expedition reached the sea in latitude 67 
deg. 7 min. N. long. 94 deg. 40 min. W. 

e river first terminated in a narrow 
estuary, much embarrassed by shoals and 
sandbanks; and the view to the north was In 
some measure closed in by a lofty headland 
belonging to the eastern mountains (after- 
wards called the Victoria headland). The 
opposite shores, however, speedily increased 
‘their distance from each other; that to the 
“westward falling back in a direction nearly 
N. W., while that to the eastward tended 
off to N. E. 7 E:,—and as Captain Back was 
now to the eastward of Captain James Ross’s 
Pillar he considered it to be his duty to pro- 
ceed to the westward, and so endeavour to 
approach it. But the drift ice.was so closely 
packed on the shore in this direction, and 
was at the same time so frequently and dan- 

rously set in motion by heavy N. W. gales, 
that he was unable to advance beyond lat. 
68 deg. 45 min. N., long. 96 deg. 22 min. 
W., when it bore N. W. by N., distant 83 
miles. From this point a clear icy horizon 
was seenin the N. N. W., in about which 
direction there seemed no doubt that there 
_was passage the open sea, the tides com- 
ing up fronf this quarter, and the vertebrae 
of a whale being found driven on the coast 
opposite to it, with several pieces of «drift 
wood, little sodden with water, and of a kind 
(the white pine) known to be peculair to the 
banks of M‘Kenzie river. Due north were 
two blue objects,-which seemed to be large 
islands. In the N. E. were water and ice, 
with what is denominated a water sky be- 
yond them. In the east the sea was clear, 
with one small island bearing E. by S., from 
fifteen to twenty miles distant; and to the 
right of this was also a wide open space before 
‘coming to. the eastern land. 

The packed ice seemed chiefly confined to 
the western shore, and beyond it, especially 
to the eastward, the passage appeared quite 
free. Had Captain Back not cavwa: there- 
fore, of Captain Ross’s return he would have 

eeded in that direction; and so, probably, 
a set at rest a question which he has now 


otf 


rather raised than decided, viz. whether Cap- 
tain Ross was not merely on an island, and 
never on the main land of America at all. 
‘Under his circumstances, however, and with 
the extremely severe task before him of re- 
ascending so-rapid and broken a river as the 


Thiewee-cho to his winter quarters, he would 


Glori ot tig sig | |damaged boat. Accordingly, he set out on 
Glorious era usher in! 


_.|a@delineation after their manner, of the ad- 


|the 27th of September, after an absence of 


| cording to Indian report, another great river, 


have been inexctsable had he quitted the 
coastin his solitary, and by this time also 


his return on the 15th August, having previ- 
ously obtained from his friendly Esquimaux 


joining coast, which he has brought home 
with him, and which, as far as he went, was 
remarkably corroborated by the the results of 
his own survey. He also ascended the most 
favourably placed of the neighbouring hills, 
so as to extend his sphere of vision; and thus 
took every step possible, in his circumstances, 
to render the result of his journey satisfac- 
tory. In ascending the river, on his return, 
he was obliged to abandon his boat, and pro- 
ceed on foot over the the young ice; but his 
people, being well supplied with provisions, 
did_not suffer materially under this addition- 
al fatigue. They arrived at Fort Reliance on 


three months and a half on their arduous 
service, and may all be expected in Eogland 
at the latest, by the Hudson Bay Company’s 
ship in November. .Their gallant leader has 
been enabled to precede them by returning 
through Canada. 


Great Fish River, by which the party pro- 
ceeded to the sea, seems to have been extra- 
ordinarily difficult and perilous. In a course 
of four hundred and fifty miles, above ninet 
rapids were found in it, many of whic 
would have been deemed impracticable in 
ordinary circumstances; ‘*but,” to quote Cap- 
tain Back’s own words, “I was placed ina 
situation where it was impossible to be pru- 
dent, and my task was merely tobe skilful 
and successful, for to the sea, at all hazards, 
it was my businesstu go.”? Accordingly, 
the adventures in descending’ these rapids 
were many and exciting; and an account 
of them, whén Captain Back’s narrative shall 
be published, will we have no doubt furnish 
some new features in a subject otherwise in 
some degree worn out. 

Another difficulty aros2 from the vast and 
tortuous lakes in which the river was oc- 
casionally lost ; and which constitute a fea- 
ture in this singular country. After crossing 
Heywood range (the first chain beyond the 
source, so named in compliment to the late 
Captain P. Heywood, of the navy, an early 
friend and patron of our traveller) the river 
seems to follow the suinmit level of an elevat- 
ed but nearly level ridge (sand on granite), 
broken at interval into steps, and lying like 
a huge sinew across the land. ‘To the north 
this dips to the sea, and to the south towards 
the extensive valley of the waters, of which 
Great Slave Lake is one recipient and Hud- 
son’s Bay another. Along this valley, ac- 


the Thelewdezeth, flows toward the east, 
much more easily navigable than its northern 
brothers; but, as it certainly falls into Hud- 
son’s Bay, it would not have suited Captain 
Back’s purpose tu have followed it; though, 
when traced to its mouth, it may prove a 
valuable discovery to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, by giving them amore ready access 
than they now enjoy to their northern stations. 
But even the course of the Thlewee-cho-de- 
zeth long exceedingly perplexed and embar- 
rassed Captain Back; and, until reaching’ 
Mount Meadowbank—a high and somewhat 
remarkable mountain, the first of a chain 
which finally turns its course to the N.E., 
—he was constantly in fear that it would ter- 
minate also in Hudson’s Bay, instead of the 
Polar Sea. This prolonged state of doubt and 
embarrassment, by giving importance to the 
smallest changes in the aspect of the country 
traversed, will probably be found to add 
value, by giving minuteness to his geographi- 
cal descriptions. } 
These descriptions will also be ren- 
dered still more distinct by the numerous 
sketches and drawings which our gallant 
traveller has brought home with him, which 
we have had an opportunity of inspecting, 
and of which we hardly know how to speak. 
They would almost form an exhibition by 
themselves; and are by much the most artist- 
like productions of the kind that we have 
ever seen. Besides a book full of pencil 
sketches there are two or three and twenty 
cloured drawings of almost perfect beauty, 
and a number of portraits-of the Esquimaux 
and Indians mentioned in the narrative. Of 
these we hope that a liberal selection will 
also be published with it. The subjects are 
mostly new, and seem to us faultless even 
as compositions; with, at the same time, a 
strong look of truth and verity. 

We cannot help, indeed, congratulating 
the public warmly, at once on the organiza- 
tion of this ieuedition, on the selection of 
such a traveller as Capt. Back to conduct it, 
and on its issue. It was a noble thing for the 
country, torn as it was in 1832 with politi- 
cal dissension, still to think of its absent 
wanderers, and raise so large a subscription 
(we believe that the amount exceeded 60002.) 
to go in search of them. [t wasa_ noble 
thing, also, in Captain Back to volunteer, as 
he did, to conduct the search, hastening 
home from Italy for the purpose, and so ab- 
sulutely disinterested that, besides serving 
without pay, he even defrayed himself the 
expense of his personal outfit. And the issue 
is, to the last degree, creditable to all con- 
cerned, and important for many reasons 
some of which were stated in our last publica- 
tion. We are delighted, therefore, to hear, 
that already 1001. have been sent by a muni- 
ficent individual (Mr. Holford, of West Cliff, 
Isle of Wight) to be distributed among the 
crew of Captain Back’s boat; and we trust 
that this example will be followed. But it 
is not pecuniary reward that we wish to see 
Captain Back himself obtain. Young, active, 
intelligent, persevering, and, we are persuad- 
ed, ambitious as he is, we should think him 
degraded by any other than professional re- 
compenses. These he should command. He 
has well earned them; and we would not en- 
vy the feelings of any First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whe would scruple to mark his ex- 
traordinary merit, both moral and profession- 
al, by extraordinary favour.: 


*THE DISSOLUTION OF THE WORLD. 


It-is not certain that the established laws 
of nature, need be reversed to accomplish the 
dissolution of the world. Astronomers tell us 
of comets which threaten at some future day 
to approach so near the earth, as finally to 
be attracted to it with a force that may shat- 
ter it to its centre, and with a heat that may 
dry up its waters, melt down its mountains, 
and utterly consume it, as the fire from 
heaven consumed the altar and sacrifice of 
Elijah. Philosophy teaches that a latent fire 

ervades all matter, which, of itself, if liber- 


The descent of the Thlewee-cho-dezeth, or | 


in one universal conflagration : as also of ap 
electric fluid or ethereal fire, that may be 
called into operation, and° made to “pass 
through the aqueous particles of the atmos- 
phere and produce innumerable explosions 
—frequent, loud, and terrifie, 
beyond every comprehension but that of God 
himself.” How exactly does this answer to. 
the prophetic description of the apostle: “ 
The elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
and the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise.” These elements now occasionally 
break out, as if impatient of restraint; and 
should they all or any one of them, be once 
brought into general action, the work of dis- 
solution is accomplished. But in whatever 
Way the event is brought about, we are 
taught to expect it; and with it, there are re- 
sults and consequences that seriously affect. 
the interests of the human familv, and de- 
mand our careful and solemn attention.— 
Rev. Dr. Fisk. 


JUBILEE OF THE REFORMATION. 


[We publish the following notice of the Jubilee of 
the Reformation, although as may be perceived, 
it was any thing but a truly evangelical jubilee. 
Geneva, alas! is too degenerate to appreciate 
the trve benefits of the Reformation. ] 


This jubilee has just been celebrated at 
Geneva, with appropriate solemnity and gen- 
nine popular joy, free from all unpleasant 
alloy, which was not a little promoted by 
the presence and participation of so man 
distinguished clergymen from Switzerland, 
Germany, France, England, Scotland, and 
even North America. After the hospitable 
reception of these worthy strangers at the 
harbour and in the Botanic Gardens, they 
were conducted to those persons who had 
offered—nay intreated to accommodate them. 
This was on the 21st Aug. in the afternoon. 
On Saturday morning, the 22d, there was a 
grand general ecclesiastical conference, in 
which several Swiss and foreign clergy spoke 
of the great importance of religion and gen- 
eral Protestantism, as it is now understood 
by the church of Geneva, contrasted with 
Methodism in that city. In the afternoon 
there was in all the churches a distribution 
of the jubilee medals (admirably executed 
by M. A. Borg, a Genevese settled at Paris) 
and of a historical essay on the Reformation 
at Geneva, expressly written for this occa- 
sion by the Rev. M. Collirier, which were 
given to all the children of Geneva and the 
environs, from seven to fifteen years of age, 
without distinction of the rank or circum- 
stances of the parents. ‘These children then 
proceeded to the neighbouring extensive gar- 
den, where thev had dancing and other 
amusements. Sunday, the 23d, was properly 
the day of the jubilee. It was ushered in 
by the ringing of bells, after which there was 
divine service in all the churches, which 
were handsomely decorated for the occasion. 
In the evening there was a concert of sacred 
music in St. Peters Church, which was fine- 
ly illuminated. As soon as it grew dark the 
general illumination of the city began, which 
was remarkably fine, especially on the quays, 
and in what are called the ** Rues Basses,” 
which were so remarkable at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation in Geneva. A 
mass of at least 20,000 citizens, country peo- 
ple, and strangers, thronged the streets, 
quays, and squares of the city, which is not 
very large, without the slightest disorder or 
confusion, or even any improper expressions. 
Every body felt the importance of this reli- 
gious festival, in which no political feeling 
mingled. Thus did the Genevese celebrate 
worthily, and in a manner to be imitated by 
other great cities, this great festival, the fes- 
tival of their religious and national resto- 
ration. On Monday the 21st, there was 
another ecclesiastical conference, then a 
grand entertertainment to our foreign guests, 
and afterwards an excursion on the lake. 
The greater part of the jubilee was favoured 
by the finest weather. ‘The Catholics in 
Geneva and the neighbouriug communes 
were so far from endeavoring to disturb the 


festival, that many took part in it by illumi- | 07° 
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nating their houses. 


SLAVERY. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer lately address- 
ed several questions to the Richmond Whig, 
in relation to the effects of the anti-slavery 
movements at the north, on the feelings of 
the people in the southern states. Among 
these questions was this: “ Are the people 
of the south more disposed now to propose 
some plan for the ultimate cure of the can- 
ker, than they were before the anti-slavery 
crusade was commenced?” In reply, the 
Whig says:— 

‘A brief history of the last three years 
will be the best mode of satisfying the In- 
quirer. The Southampton insurrection in 
the summer of 1831, gave a great impulse 
to men’s thoughts en the subject of emanci- 
pation, emboldened great numbers to avow 
their sentiments in favour of it, and organi- 
zed its friends into a party so powerful that 
they at least divided the state, and actually 
commanded a majority in the popular branch 
of the legislature; a majority, too, containing 
in its ranks a great proportion of the youthful 
and rising talent of the country. We be- 
longed to that party, and were proud to be- 
long to it. ‘The banner was hung on the 
outer wall. Parties were organized. A 
protracted and violent contest was antici- 
pated, but eventual success was fully hoped, 
for the friends of prospective emancipation 
had the weight of numbers,, of the youth of 
the country, and, as they thought, all the 
demands of patriotism on their,side. Where 
is that gallant party now? Overslaughed, 
disbanded, seeiliaied, by the wise and be- 
nevolent interference of Garrison & Co. 
Unfortunately, the spirit that sprung up in 
Virginia, communicated a spark to the slum- 
bering fanaticism of the north. That mo- 
ment, we in Virginia, who were embarked 
in the struggle, were compelled to disarm. 
Time after time, through this Journal, we 
solemnly waraed them of the consequence 
of their interposition, and not content with 
the public notice, wrote to some of their 
leaders, foretelling the effect, explaining the 
causes, and entreating them to forbear, and 
to leave the south to work by its own means, 
in its own way, and at its own time! for it 
might be disposed to do that voluntarily, 
which it would never submit to do or to have 
done upon foreign interference and compul- 
sion. The resteis known. The warning 
was despised. No southern man will con- 
sent to be thought or called the ally of Gar- 
rison and his incendiaries; and no southern 


ated, would be sufficient to wrap this globe 


man will now move a finger in the cause. 


If it ever was practicable, abolition is im- 
practicable now, except in one way—the ex- 
termination of the southern people !” 

The Richmond Enquirer, which belongs 
to the opposite political party, gives a simi- 
lar answer to the question.” —C?t. Obs. 


RAIL ROAD MONOPOLIES. 


The following sound and forcible remarks 
were made by A. Stewart, Esq. of Utica N. 
Y. in the course of an address delivered be- 
fore the Convention recently held at Oswego, 
for the purpose of furthering the great under- 
taking of the railroad from the Hudson to 
Lake Erie. 

‘* What has been done on the subject of rail- 
roads and canalsin New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Qhio, in the last seventeen years, will 
exceed all that has been done by Europe 
from the morning of time. The sister-States 
will be |u.d under lasting obligation to New 
Yo.k, for her great example in the work of 
internal improvements, which has given new 
impulse to the affairs of mankind. 

What better could New York do with the 
vastness of her resources, than judiciously 
expend 100 millions of dollars in railroads 
and canals? Every dollar would be quadru- 
pled in private —— benefit. 

The world has*been exhausted of all her 
resources hitherto, in War and Architecture. 
The war-wasted resources of the world, would 
have made every inch of land a garden, from 
the regions of eternal ice to the burning line. 

Our late patriotic war cost us 130 millions 
of money, which would have made us ten 
thousand miles of railroad and canal. Had 
this 130 millions been so appropriated, it 
would have left my country ahead of the world. 

Look at the waste of public money and hu- 
man labour, in the useless architecture of 
the pyramids, those ‘*piles of, wonder,” and 
“sleeping places of death,” mere pride aud 
ostentation. The proud monarchs by whom 
built, their names have perished from the re- 
cords of human remembrance; the same la- 
bour and money would have united the Nile 
and Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and saved 
the long and dangerous navigation around 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Look at the Languedoc Canal—the only 
monument likely to rescue the memory of 
Louis 14th from oblivion, but what was this 
expenditure compared with the waste of mo- 
ney on building the palaces, and making the 
wild hills of rocks and fictitious lake at Ver- 
sailles?—amounting to the enormous sum of 
400 millions of dollars—-a sum sufficient to 
have brought a railroad and canal to the gate 
of every city and village in France, and left 
a direct communication between such city 


and village, and the Mediterranean and Atlan- 


tic. These same palaces at Versailles are 
now a frightful solitude; nothing is seen but 
an old decayed officer hobbling over the piles 
of sculpture and through empty palaces, to 
show the stranger and traveller those vacant 
abodes of the departed enemies of man. 

The energies of the Grecian and Roman 
nations were squandered upon those expen- 
sive erections of marble which inflamed pride 
and amibtion without benefiting the commerce 
of those nations. What would have made 
ten miles of canal, was expended on the polish 
of the columns of a heathen temple. 

Look at modern Europe, covered with ab- 
beys, castles, and the nonsense of kings, by 
which the power of the nation has been wast- 
ed in the pride of architecture. 

The money spent on any one of the 1000 


wars of Europe would have connected the 


Indian ocean with the Mediterranean, and 
the Pacific with the Atlantic by‘ the Isthmus 
of Darien, and the too often disastrous navi- 
gation around Cape Horn and that of Good 
Hope might have been avoided, and the navi- 
gation of the globe shortened one half. 

But the modern cry which has been heard 
against the improvements of this lovely land, 
is the senseless cry of Monopoly !—Monopoly !- 
Monopoly! A rail road is a wonderful mo- 
nopoly,—in which the rich man’s money is 
expended in making the poor man’s road. 
Take for example the contemplated rail road 
from Utica to Schenectady, 80 miles, it is 
found that 200,000 poor persons pass over 


dollars—time in bad going $4 hours, in good 
12. Contemplated price for a poor man on 
the rail road, 1 dollar—to go through in four 
hours saves 2 dollars in money—but he saves 
his own capital—izme. The rich built the last 
described road, and distribute of positive 
benefits among the poor (supposing 200,000 
travel over it)—no less than 2 dollars each, 
or $400,000 among 200,000 persons, Which 
will divide the greatest profit, the rich men 
who own the stock, or the poor men who 
travel the road. 


INTERESTING. 
(From the Liberia Herald of June last.) aad 

A visit to Millsburgh a few days since, 
gave uS an opportunity of witnessing the 
progress of agriculture this season, and we 
feel bold in stating, that farming is prose- 
cuted this year with more vigour, and ona 
larger scale, than is within the recollection 
of the earliest settlers. This is animating 
and encouraging, as this alune, can give the 
man of reflection and forecast, the least 
ground on which to build a hope of future 
independence, or even of comfortable sub- 
sistence. 


The idea of independence, while we are]. 


dependant upon native Africans and foreign- 
ers, for articles of indispensable necessity, is 
obvi»usly contradictory, and so inconsistent, 
that no rational man can for a moment en- 
tertain it; and even to talk of it, manifests a 
degree of vanity and imbecility unknown 
out of the regions of lunacy. The only sure 
source and support of independence are in- 
ternal resources. History assures us when. 
these fail, there is a period to independence. 
Of Liberia, it may be truly said, that she 
has her destinies almost at her own disposal. 
Abundant, and easy of access, are the ma- 
terials with which to build up a happy and 
independent nation; and we will venture the 
assertion that few places on this earthly 
ball, offer greater facilities for a comfortable 
and independent living. The forests are 
covered with excellent timber, for all the 
purposes of ‘house and ship-building; the 
fields are filled with excellent and valuable 
esculent, and medicinal herbs, and roots; 
wood with game, and the rivers with | 
sh. 

The climate produces all the most valua- 
ble productions of the tropics, such as cot- 
ton, coffee, sugar cane, and fruits in endless 
variety. 

These blessings nature has scattered with 
profuse liberality over the whole face of the 
country, as if intending to leave little else 
for the hands. of industry, than to render 


them tangible and available, by bringing 
them within immediate reach. For those of 
our citizens that have turned their attention 
to agriculture, we wish all the success, which 
their laudable and praiseworthy efforts de- 
serve. After having for two days feasted 
our eyes on the verdant fields, and green 
top hills of Millsburgh, we set our face 
homeward. An angry frowning cloud seem- 
ed to follow our course down the river, and 
in the hoarse accents of its thunder, warned 
us to take shelter. Its tardy approach how- 
ever, inspired us with confidence that we 
could reach home, ere it would overtake us. 
Under this conviction, we passed Caldwell 
and urged our way home; but we were mis- 
taken, for we had hardly left the settlement, 
when a vivid flask of lightning, followed by 
a most terrific and deafening clap of thun- 
der, seemed to pierce the labouring cloud, 
and the rain descended in columns. For- 
tunately for us, we were near a native Ham- 
let, at which we disembarked and took shel- 
ter. Here we witnessed a ceremony, to 
which we, that can boast of a residence of 
fourteen years in Africa, were strangers; a 
ceremony in itself beyond all conception 
heathenish, yet in conjunction with the time, 
(it being about 3 o’clock P.M ) and the 
phenomenon above, carried a degree of so- 
lemnity init. Every old and young woman 
in the town was producing a noise, by the 
concussion of a stick and a hollow metal 
vessel, and accompanying it by screams, 
which they called singing. Inquiring into 
the object of this ceremony, we were grave- 
ly told it was to drive away the nuise, (than- 
der. ) The rain ceasing, we resumed our 
journey, and reached home about 6 o’clock, 
the temperature of the atmosphere being as 
low as a naturalized African could wish. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK—IN PATENT 
NOTES. . 

N ASON’S SACRED HARP; a new collection of Sacred 

Music, (Stereotyped in PATENT NOTES,) arranged by 
LOWELL MASON, author of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection of Church Musie—the Choir, or Union Collection— 
Lyria Sacra—Spiritual ae &e.—and by TIMOTHY B. 
MASON, Professor in the Eclectic Academy of Music. 

For sale at Philadelphia by Desilver, Thomas & Co.—Hogan 
& Thompson.—Grigg & Elliot.—Henry Perkins. 

Mason’s Sacred Harp is adapted to the wants of all denomina- 
tions. The variety of metres is much greater than in any other 
collection of music. But very few hymns are contained in the 
hymn books of the different denominations of Christians for which 
a tune may not be be found in the Sacred Harp. In contains a 

reat variety of very beautiful Psalm and Hymn tunes; a col- 
ection of interesting Anthems, Set Pieces, Sacred Songs, Sen- 
tences and Chants, which are short, easy of performance with- 
out instrumental aid, appropriate to the various occasions of 
Christian worship, the wants of singing schools, musical socie- 
tics, and pleasing and useful to singers four their own private 
practice and improvement. 

‘rhe Harp contains much new and valuable music which has 
been drawn from the highest sources of musical taste and science 
in Europe, especially in Germany, It has been the constant aim 
of the authors to give a collection of tunes, that should be easily 
learned and easily sung. 

‘Teachers of singing, clergymen, and others, who are desirous 
of improving sacred music, can employ no means so effectual as 
the circulation of this admirable collection. 

O7 rhe contents of the Sacred Harp may be divided into 
three classes. 

First Class.—A very choice collection of the good old tunes, 
with = all singers, old and young. are familiarly ac- 

uainted. 

Second Class.—The most beautiful and interesting and useful 
tunes, from the Handel and Haydn Society collection; Lyra 
Sacra; the Choir or Union collection; Spiritual Songs, and 
other musical works of the senior editor, 

Third Class.—A highly pleasing and valuable collection of 
Anthems, Set Pieces, Sacred Songs, ete., new and old; also a 
variety of beautiful Pieces, Tunes and Anthems from the works 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Romberg, and 
other eminent composers, arranged and harmonized expressly 
for the * Harp.’ 

Introductory Rules,—These have been prepared with great 
care according to the inductive system of instruction; and are 
the results of much experience. ‘The advantages of this system 
are so i that it only requires to be known to be universally 
adopted. The elementary principles of music presented in this 
way, are Clear, easily unders and they afford a pleasing, 

—s and intellectual! study, as well to the teacher as to the 
scholar. 

‘The following recommendations are appended as an induce- 
ment for persons interested in the progress of music in the west 
and south to give the book a candid examination. 


(From the Cincinnati Journal. ] 

The Sacred Harp has been very much needed. Professor T. 
B. Mason, of the Eclectic Academy of Music, Cincinnati, is a 
very able musician. The senior Editor, Professor Lowell Ma- 
son, of the Boston academy of music, has Jong been esteemed, 
both in Europe and America, one of the ablest musicians of the 
age. He has been for many years Fresident of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society; is author of ‘Handel and Haydn 
Collection of Church Music,’ ‘a work,’ said the London Har- 
monicon several years since, ‘ which is not surpassed by any 
publication of the kind in the world; it is highly honourable to 
American talent, and shows clearly the rapid progress of the 
Americans in musical science.’ He has since arranged ‘ Choral 
Harmony,’ a collection of anthems, &e., published by the Handel 
and Haydn Society; Boston Collection of Anthems,’ published by 
the Handel and Hayden Society; * Lyra Sacra,’ a collection of ori- 

inal and select anthems, chants, &c.; *‘ The Choir, or Union Col- 
ection of Sacred Music,’ and several other valuable musical works, 
We are familiar with all ef Mason’s musical publications, have 
carefully examined every page of the * Sacred Harp,’ which is the 
last production, and think it is not too much to say it contains 
the cream of all the other works. It may be justly entitled 
the ‘ beauties A music.’ It contains a great number of pieces 
composed by Mason, of almost unequalled excellence. The an- 
thems and set pieces are very beautiful. ‘The music in the Harp 
is rich, beautiful, flowing, melodious, and tasteful in its charac- 
ter; of ja style perfectly simple, and intelligible, so as to be 
easily sung. 

: (From the Baptist Journal.] 

Having used this truly excellent and popular collection of mu- 
sic in the Baker street Baptist Church, for several months past, 
we are confident that for simplicity, elegance of taste, ease of 
execution, and adaptation to promote sail aiverich a love for sa- 
cred music, it is decidedly the best work of the kind with which 
we are acquainted. 

[From the 

Written by Professor Niles, president of the Musical Society in 
South Hanover College. 

The style of musie contained in the Sacred Harp, is chaste, 
sublime and beautiful. The harmonies throughout are in the 
highest style of scientific accuracy and skill. We are confident 
that the name of Mason will secure for it the wide circulation it 
deserves, 

[From the St. Louis Observer. ] 

We have examined the Sacred Harp with care, and do not 
hesitate to give the style and harmony of the tunes our egy vo 
ed approbation. The music combines in an eminent degree, 
that chasteness, simplicity and facility of expression, which 
ought ever to characterize devotional tunes. ‘Ihe pieces are in 
exquisite harmony and taste. Were we to name all the tunes of 
pre-eminent excellence, we should select a large proportion of 
all contained in the volume. It isjust the kind of music which, 
that the Harp needs only to be known, to be introduced at once 
into universal favour. 


From Mr. B. S. Forbes, Teacher of Sacred Music, Lexington, 
Ky.—I am using ‘ Mason’s Sacred Harp’ in my several schools, 
and give it the preference to any other collection of sacred music 
extant. The delightful association of words if harmony are 


admirably calculated to accomplish the taste ll singers, and 
particularly the learner. I would most cordially recommend the 
work to all teachers of singing, and to others interested in the 
progress of music in the west and south, 3 


From Mr. Thos. J. Orr, Teacher of Singing in the Methodist 
Church, Cincinnati.—I have used * Mason’s Sacred Harp’ and 
consider it superior to any work 1 have seen. It is admirably 
adapted to the usé=sfschools, and from the sacred character of 
the pieces, the purity of the melodies, and richness of harmony, 
it is pre-eminently calculated for the cultivation of correct musi- 
cal taste, piety in the heart, and moulding multitudes for the 
church of Christ. 


Mr. Billings, Teacher of Sacred Music at Pittsburgh, says— 
‘Mason’s Sacred Harp’ is the most complete, interesting, and 
useful collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes I have ever seen. 
It is emphatically Sacred music. I will encourage its general 
introduction throughout the south and west. 
(> Fight Editions of the work have been sold in a few months. 
It is now used by all denominations in the different western and 
southern states, A large volume of recommendations can be pre- 
sented, but it is not necessary ; the work will recommend itself, 
and musical men are invited to give it a careful examination. 
Mason’s Sacred Harp is sold at wholesale and retail by book- 
pn and country merchants generally throughout the United 

tates 

November 5, 1835,—3im. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 2 Vols. 30 cts. each. 

rpuis work is well calculated to interest young persons 

in the important stady of Natural History. It contains 
a number of coloured cuts, illustrating Animals, Birds 
and Insects, Parents and teachers are invited to call and 
examine this useful publication. Published by the Ameri- 
can Union, and for sale at their Deposi- 
tory No. 146, CHESNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
October 28. 1835. 


PRESBYTERIAN POCKET ALMANAC 


For 1836. 


POCKET CALENDAR and 
ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER for the year 
of our Lord, 1836. Containing the Lunations Eclip- 
ses and Rising of the Sun and Moon, and high water, 
together with a chronological list of leading events 
in Ecclesiastical History; the principal acts in and 
by the Presbyterian Church in the United States in 1834-5. 
arious Statistics of the Presbyterian Church, short bio- 
See sa notices of the Reformers, a list of ‘Theological 
eminaries connected with the Presbyterian Church, &c. 
Prepared by Rev. James A. Peabody. Just published by 
Nov. 12 J. WHETHAM, 22 south 4th st. _ 


LIFE AND SERMONS OF DR. BEDELL. 


ERMONS by G. T. Bedell, D. D., Rector of St. An- 

draws Church, Philadelphia. With a Hiograsgieem 
Sketch of the Author, by Stephen H. T'yng, D. D., in 
2 vols 8vo. The subscriber bas purchased the balance of 
the edition of the above highly valuable and popular 
work. Those desirous of possessing a copy will do well 
to procure it soon, as very a ae remain unsold, 


NRY PERKINS, 
Nov. 5—4wif 159 Chestuut street. 


it seems to us, the angels would love to —e ; We are confident | , 


FEMALE SEMINARY. 
GEORGE S. INGLIS, PRINCIPAL. 
M& INGLIS respectfully announces to Parents and 

the friends of youth generally, that having removed 
to Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, from the State of 
Maryland, where he has conducted with success, Schools 
of both sexes, he has taken the property known by the title 
of “Oak Hite lately occupied by Mr. Thomas 
B. Burrowes, and formerly the residence of Dr. John 8, 
Carpenter, situated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Paradise Village, on the Turnpike leading from Lancas- 
ter to Philadelphia, nine miles from the former place ; 
where he has opened 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 

Osk Hill Place, owing to a combination of cir- 
cumstances, such as a healthful and pleasant site, its com- 
modious and well planned buildings, and its proximity to 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Columbia, with which places 
there is daily communication by cars, (the rail road pass- 
ing immediatcly in front of the place,) is most admirably 
adapted for the business. 

_ Considering it the duty of the Principal of an Institu- 
tion to form for it a character which shall place it upon an’ 
equality with the most respectable of its kind, Mr. I. in 
establishing his Seminary, shall deem no exertion too’ 
great for the accomplishment of this end. In the differ- 


approved Governesses will be employed. The course of! 
instruction and discipline will be on the system of tlie’ 
New England Seminaries. 

Mr. I. begs leave to state that, whilst all possible atten- 
tion shalkbe given to the mental culture of the pupils, fee 
ing the great responsibility which attaches to his profession, 
he will also have a special regard to their morals, found- 
ed on the pure principles of the Bible, He will feel it 
to be a duty incumbent on him to counsel, remonstrate 
and reprove as necessity may demand. 

The year will be divided into two Sessions, Summer 
and Winter, of twenty-three weeks each. ‘The Winter 
Session will commence, on Monday, the 2d day of No- 
vember. 


TERMS. 

Board, including washing and ironing, fuel, 

lights, &c. per annum, payable half yearly, 

in advance, ,00. 
Tuition in the various branches of an English Education, 

er annum, payable half yearly in advance. 

Senior Glass, i 
Junior Classes, : _ _ 2000 

For the Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, &e. 
extra charges will be made. 

No Young Lady can enter this institution for a shorter 


.| period than a session; and one month’s notice will be ex- 


pected previous to the removal of a pupil. 

No deduction will be made for absence except in cases 

of protracted illness. 
oarders are required to procure their own bed, bed- 
ding and towels. 

REFERENCES—Rev. Samuel Martin, D. D. Chance- 
ford. Rev. Joseph Barr, Henry F. Slaymaker, Esq., Dr. 
Nathaniel Sample, Capt. John Steele, Lancaster county. 
Henry Witmer, Philadelphia. Rev. Reuben H. Davis, 
Principal of Belair Academy, Hartford co. Maryland. 


ABINGTON YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Under the care of Rev. R, Steel. 


FEW more 700" can be accommodated in this 
Institution. Inquire of the Principal. 
Abington, Nov. 7, 1835. 


THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


PQHE WORKS OF OWEN, Hall, Howe Stackhouse, 

Doddridge, Taylor, Barrow, Bloomfield, Edwards, 
Lightioot, Simeon, Jay, Fuller, Mason, &c. Horne’s 
Introduction, Dwight’s Theology, Cruden’s Concordance, 
last edition of Stewart on the Hebrews, Burnet’s Refor 
mation, Lowth on Isaiah, Robinson’s Calmet, Prideaux’s 
Connections, Calvin’s Institutes, McGavin’s Protestant, 
McKnight on the Epistles, Paley’s Works, Newton’s 
Works, Newton on the Prophecies, Good’s Book of Na- 
ture, The Preacher, Pulpit Assistant, Henry’s, Scott’s, 
Clarke’s Barnes’, Gill’s, and other Commentaries, Rosen- 
muller on the Old and New Testaments, Gesenius’ Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, Bretschneider’s Lexicon, Kuinoel’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, Anthons Lempri- 
ere’s Classical Dictionary, 2 vols. with large and general 
assortment of London, German and American Theologi- 
cal and Classical Books. 


Regeneration. 


Just received an Essay on Regeneration by the Right 
Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D. 

New Sunday School Books. 

The Child’s Book on the Sabbath, by H. Hooker; The 
way for a Child to be Saved ; Pleasure and Profit ; Influ- 
ence; Martha; Advice to a Brother; No Fiction; First 
Foreign Mission; M. and H. Flower; Missionary Re- 
mains; Model Family; Bible Stoties ; Every Day Chris- 
tian, &c.. Just received and for sale by 

J.C. PECHIN, 
13 South Fourth street. 


MOUNT HOLLY SEMINARY. 


(PHE Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on Monday the 27th of Octuber. All the branches 
of English and Classica) literature are taught preparatory 
to business or a College course. The principals will take 
twenty to board with them who shall be constantly under 
theirown care. The buildings for board and study are 
new and spacious, being preeminently adapted to the 
health and comfort of the pupils. Terms $200 per year; 
divided into two sessions of twenty two weeks each. 
_ For further information inquire of Rev. J. Breckinridge, 
D. D., Rev. G. W. Bethune, Charles Chauncy, Esq. Quin- 
tin Campbell, re George W. Richards, Esq. Philadel- 
phia; Rev. Prof. McLean, Princeton; Rev. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge, J. H. Latrobe, Baltimore; Hon. G. D. Wall, Bur- 
lington; Prof. J. Torrey, N. Y. ‘ 
ctober, 15—3t. 


I. & C. PLOTTS, Principals, 


The following is for the information of those who are 
unacquainted with the institution and principals. 

This certifies, that Mr. John Plotts, after finishing his 
College Conrse, taught more than a year in this institu- 
tion, giving evidence of full competence in every depart- 
ment of Academic study, and manifesting a high degree 
of prudence, patience and fidelity in the arduous duties 
of eset and forming the character of youth. 

ugust 20, 1833. ISAAC V. BROWN, 
_One of the principals of the High School, Lawrence- 
ville, New Jersey. 


We attended an examination of the pupils in the Mount 
Holly Seminary, under the care of Messrs. J. & C. Plotts, 
on Friday last; and were highly gratified with the rapid 
improvement made by the pupils in the various branches 
of their studies. Many questions and propositions of a 
difficult and intricate ‘nature were proposed to them b 
those present, and solved on the part of the students wit 
no apparent hesitation. In the evening, an exhibition in 
oratory was held and numerously attended—the pupils 
Rg themselves with remarkable accuracy and 
bility—Mount Holly Mirror. 

Sept. 29, 1835. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN H. RICE, D. D. 


J WHETHAM has just published A Memoir of the 
e late John Holt Rice, D. D. First Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology in the Theological Seminary, Va.: by Wm. 
Maxwell, Esq. of Norfolk. 1 Vol. duodecimo, 420 pages, 
Embellished with a portrait. 

October 23d, 1835. 


NEW BOOKS. 


(THE Cambridge Greek Testament—the Greek and 
_ English arranged in parallel columns. 

The Triglott Evangelists, interlinear; consisting of the 
Original Greek from the Text of Griesbach. The Latin 
taken from Montanus, Beza and the Vulgate; and the 
English of the authorized version, accommodated to the 
Greek Idioms ; with Grammatical and Historica) Notes, 
Indexes, &c. ‘To which is added, a Grammar, contain- 
ing the Idiomatic pecularities of the New Testament. 

vi Works of the Rt. Rev. Wm, Warburton, D. D., in 
12 vols. 

Bloopfield’s Critical Digest of Sacred Annotations on 
the New Testament in 8 vols. 

Just received and for sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
157 Chesnut Street. 


FINE BLACK TEAS. 


OR SALE, a variety of Fine Black Teas, some of 

which are said to be the best imported into 
New York for the last ten years. Price of Best Extra- 
fine $1 25; Extrafine $1 00; Do. 75; Fine 62; Do. 50 ; 
Pecco $1 00; Orange Pecco 624. 

The above Teas are of the Jast year’s importation and 
purchase ; and it is will found 
uality and lower prices than any of the importations © 

the BALDWIN & COLTON’S 
Temperance Store, No. 2444 Marketstreet above Seventh. 


YEAST POWDERS. 
RECOMMENDED BY PIIYSICIANS. 


HESE Powders are an admirable substitute for Yeast 
in making all kinds of Batter Cakes, and have the 
advantage over that article in making the batter perfectly 
light and ready for baking the instant they are mixed. 
Buckwheat and other cakes, when made with these pow- 
ders, are Jess likely to disagree with the stomach, than 
those made with P geri Py as it requires but a few min- 
utes to prepare for baking, the possibility of ever having 
them sour is entirely avoided. For sale at the Tea Store 
and Family Grocery, N. W. corner of Tenth and Race 
streets. SCOFIELD & Co. 


NEW YORK CANAL FLOUR. 


WHITE WHEAT FLOUR, made from new Wheat, 
of the most approved Fancy Brands, always on 


} hand, and for sale at the Temperance Grocery Store, S. 


W. corner of Dock and Second street. 
JAMES R. WEBB, 


ent departments of the School the most competent and‘ 
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